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SO&TOR AT HOmE. 

PART I. 



Wb shaH B«t attem{>t a description of the nature er eyn fUefom 
«f ^sease, but proceed upon the supposition that the character 
fof the disease is understood by the patient. Aher naming the 
disease, we shaH {^escnbe a few simple but well-tried remedies. 
In all eases of danger, ec doubt, send at once ibr a good 
(>hysiciaa. 

ASTHMA. 

1* Symp €f «q«iill6, in s»aU dosea, is the most simple 
remedy. 

2. Or the tinet«ire of ^lecae., or lobelia, may be given at 
dntervals, tiU it produces nausea without vomiting. 

3. Skunk cabbage voot, taken in the form of a syrup, or 
dried and smoked through a pipe, witl grive relief. 

4. Bucn a piece of brown paper, as big as your two hands, 
that baa been wet in strong saltpetre water, in your room oh 
^oin^ to bed — it wiU give great reUef. 

POOR APPETITE. 

•1. Take a tonic bitter made as Ibllows : — Six parts bay- 
iberry root, one paart wormwood, one |»art tansy ; boil out the 
strength, and sweeten to your taste. Dose, hsM wine-glass 
■three or four times a day. 

3 Or steep i ok. quassia, 2 &z. thoronghwort, in pint and a 
4ialf of water.; wlyen cool, strain, and add half pJDt good port 
4rine. Dose, half wine-^laee three times a <|ay. 



BLEEBINO AT THE NOSE. 

1. Soak the feet in warm water; put tint up -the nose, wet 
jrith hot drop» ; and keep the temples wet with co!d wateir. 

d. Or, pour oold water upc the back of the neck, and put 
A ball of rag up the nostril, dipj^ed ia e^ual jpazts of wiiiieiif 
;t «ugar, and burnt alom* 



BLEEDING AT THE fcUNGS. 

t Eal freely of nw table-salt. 

3. Or, lake a tea-spoon ful, llirea or four time* n day, af 
•qusl parts of powdemi loarsugni and lonn. 

3. Or. buih an ounce of dried yelhnv doc^ root id a ptal ol 
nilk. Take a cupful two or three time* a day. 



1. Apply a poultice of warm bread and milk. 
3. Or, a poultice of rjs msal, with tlis Bi)>litiDn of a tek- 
spoonful of paregoric. 

BRUISES. 
1. Apply a warm poultice of biuiaed wonnwoed and laiu. 



CANCER. 

1. Talie yotli of an. egg, with as mucti fine wit as h will 
abaoH} ; stir it lo a salve, and apply, a [ilaater of it, apiead upon 
aijk, twice a duy. 

2. Or, bathe the cancer three ot four linw* a day with ik 
solution of brandy and salt. 

CATARRH. 

I. Take fieely the catarrh snufft 

i. Or, for llie cougli, lake tincture of lobeHa in smull doses. 

3. Or, use Uie compoHilion jajwders and elixir, with a warm 



COLDS AND COUGH. 

1. DudIc freely of life-evcrlasting tea — it is ejscelletit. 

2. Or, take 5 oz. honey, 4 oz. molasses, and 7 oz vinegar ; 
mix, and simmer over the lire fifteen minutes ; then add tw« 
drachms of wine of ipecac. Dose, table-spoonful every fou» 
hours. 

3. Or, pour a naif cup of molasses over a hot boiled tyniip. 
let it stand fifteen minutes, turn off the syrup and squeeze the 
.'tirnip. To be taken warm on going to bed. 

WHOOPING COUGH. 

t. Take a tea-spoonful of castor oil, to a table-spoonfhl of 
molasses. Dose, give a tea-spoonful whenever the cough i* 
tsQubleeome. 

3. Or, take frequently slight emetics of wine of ipecae. or 
tincture of kbelia. Keep the bowels open. 



CROUP. 

1. Cut onions into thin slices ; between and over them put 
*8T0wn sugar, and let it dissolve. A tea-spooaful of the sjrrup 
will produce instant relief. 

3. Or, take goose grease, rubbing the throsi -mih it at tb* 
tBJtie time, till it produces vomiting 



CRAMP IN THE STOMACH 

i. Take freely of composition powder, or hot drops. 

2. If the pain is severie, give sixty drops of paregoric. 

3. Or, tea-spoonfui of essence of peppermint. 

4. Or, half glass raw hrandy, witii ten drops of laudanum. 



*> 



COLIC. 
Vse the same remedies as ir} case of oramp. 



CHOLERA MOJIBUS. 

1. Apply flannel cloths, wrung out in hot water oi spirita^ 
•ver the whole surfac>e of the stomach. Give freely the com- 
^asit-ioa powder and hoi drops, so as to produce a copious 
^weat. 

2. If the pain is very severe, nse any oi the remedies j)i» 
«oribed Sat the crampu 
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C0STIVENE3S. 

1. Bse wheat and i^e^ of rye and Indian bread. 

2, Or, golden seal infused in wine, and taken as a btttet 
3/ Or, take a little rhubarb every day. 



CORNS. 

1.^ Dissolve two eents' worth of caustic potash in ene 
of water, and wet the corn every night. 

2. Or, take equal parts &f roasted onions and soft 8oap>| 
beat well, and apply the mixture bet oa going te bed. 



CANKER 

t. Take a tea made of low blackberry leaves, or iMpbcmrf. 
SI. Or, burnt alum held in the mouth is very good. 



CHILBLAINS. 

1. Common ec^l varaish is an efficacious remedy, 
9. Or, use pig's foot oil, which will effect an imiaedSaift 
tuie. 



DROPSY. 

1. Take two handsful of inner bark of elder, steep it ii> twe* 
quarts of white wine far twenty-four hours. Di9se,a gill ever> 
morning, fasting. 

2. Or, take cream of tartar, dissolved in water, every day. 

3. Or, take juniper ashes, with molasses and giA. This will 
carry off the water, and effect a cure. 

4. Or, take quarter pound dried milkweed, cut lauall ; pou> 
to it a quart boiling water, and simmei to a pint ; when cool,, 
add pint Holland gin ; cork tight, and let it stand twelve hours* 
Dose^ half wine-glas» every three hours. 



DYSENTERY. 

1. Take one or twa doses of rhubarb^ and regvhUe th» 
;k )wels by a suitable diet. 

2. Or, take a dose of castor-oil, apply a mustard poultice to» 
the bowels, and bathe the atomac^ and boweU fincpieiitl^ wills 
Itotdtopft. 



DIARRHCBA. 

1. Parch half a pint of rice perfectly bn)wii ; then bo9 it m 
ttiaal, and eat it slowly, — it will check it in a few hours. 

2. Or, take table-spoonful of W. I. rum, table-spoonful at 
sugar molasses, and sane of sweet oil, well simmered together 
An excellent remedy. 



DYSPEPSIA. 

1. Beef bones, burnt and reduced to powder. Take a tea- 
spoonful three times a day, mixed with molasses. This is 
highly recommended. 

2. Or, fill a decanter half full of wild cherries, then fill it 
up with best old Jamaica spirits. Take half wine-glass twioe 
« day. Us0 no sugar. This has cured many. 



EAR-ACHE, 

1. Apply to the ear cotton wool, wet with sweet <h1 and 
paregoric. 

2. Or, put into the ear the heart of a roasted onion. 

3. In case of an abscess, use poultices of bread and milk, or 
«f roasted onions. Renew them till the abscess breaks. 



ERYSIPELAS. 

1. Apply plats of raw cotton. 

2. Or, take half an ounce of cream of tartar to a qnart of 
eqld water. Dose, half wine-glassful every two hours, day 
aik^ day. Keiep l^e bowels open with Epsem salts. 



FAINTING. 

First loosen the patient's clothes, and let him have firesh air 
sprinkle the face with cold water ; apply a smelling bottle to 
Ine Bose and rub the body with hot drops. 



FELON, OR WHITLOW. 

1. Soak the finger in a strong, warm lye, of ashes, fixr half 
an hour at a time fiequent y. 
9. Or, maKe vm of ponltites in teimeotioa with weak lj9 . 



FLATULKNCY. 
1. lake & left made of the seedi of m 



1. Use the conpoiitioia and ^Dnfroy&I freetvv 
3. Keep ihe leg and fnot lightly basdaffed, eovsrsd with 
toft woel, wet in sweet oil. 

GBAVEL- 
I. Drink Uma-nater frequsnlly. Doae, en* gitl Very 

3. Or, drink warm gum arabic lea, oi atrong eoffe* wilhoul 
(u^ar. Keep the bowels open. 

3. Or, take handful smaitweed, make a. tea of it, and odd 
one gill Holland gtn. Take il all in twelve lioun. 'On« of 
Uie boat of remediee. 

HEAD-ACHE. 

1. Drink freely of strong ihoroughwort tea — tbtj efiitient. 
3. Or, open llie bowels by a doae or two of pliyaio. 
3. Or, if tha stomach be foul, taks an emelir. 

HICCOUGnS. 

1. Take a long draught of cold water, or a fun: swallows A 
vinegar. 

3. Or, take thirty or forty drojia of paregoric, and apply 
hops and wormwood, sinamered [n vinegar, to the stomach, 

HEARTBURN. 
1. Take a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda, dissolved in 
a half tumbler of sweetened water. 
S. Or, lake a dose of composition povrdets. 

INDIGESTION. 
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\, Mike ii8et>f sulphur -—it is an old, but effectuM remedy. 

a. Or, take half pound fresh butter, and tea-cupful of vine- 
^■av; simmer till it evaporates ; add one nutmegs grated, a tablo- 
ispoonful of ground allspice ; !et it cool to the thickness of 
cream, and aidd one tea-spoonful of sulphur. Anoint three 
days in succession, and it will effect an entire core. It will 
need no change of garments. 

JAUNDICE. 

1. Take «n emetic to cleanse the stomachs, then use « bitter 
to regulate the bile and restore the digestive power). 
3. A long jouniey often eSects a permanent curt. 



INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

1 . Rub the small of the back with sweet oil, and drink freely 
Kj( balm tea. 

9. Or, apply cloths wrong out in hot vinegar ; bring down 
the inflammation by leeches. ^ 

LIVER COMPLAINT. 

1. Make free use of composition powder, and wear a plaster 
on the side constantly. 

2. Or, take a strong infusion of Virginia snake-root three 
times a day. 

LOCKJAW 

1. When the lockjaw is apprehended irom any scratch or 
wound, bathe the part freely with lye, or pearlash and water 

2. Or, bind a rind of pork on the wouc4. 

3. Or, use a batter made of strong soft ^2sp, mixed mik 
polverixed ehalk. 

NIGHT SWEATS. 

1. Di'uik freely of cold sage-— said to be a certain remedy. 
3. Or, take elixir of vitriol in a little sweetened water. 
Poaa from twenty to thirty drops. 

PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 

. . Take from ten to fifteen drops, three times a day of tha 
tmcturo of stranioiiiaiii. 
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f. Ot^ take the tincture ef gum guaiMmi. Jljee, • 
ij^nful twice a (kiy, in a ittle milk. 

PALSY. 

1. Keep the bowels open, and encourage perspiratien by tK« 
«ae of hot medicine. 

2. Or, apply mustard poultices to the feet, and rab the part 
affected briskly with a flannel dipped in hel drop». 



PILES. 

I. Make constant irse of a syringe, with warm water ard 
molasses ; it will certainly effect a cure if perscTered in. 

3. For an ointment, make use of lard, sulphttr, and cream 
of tartar, sinEHnered together. 

PLEURISY. 

1. Take a tea-spoonfal of pleurisy-root in powder, or a gift 
ef the decoction, or infusioii, sererat titnes a day; this is 
nearly a specific. 

3. A full course of Thomsonian medieme, and bathing the 
side with hot drops, will effect a speedy cure. 



SALT-RHEUM. 

■-. Dse a wash made of one pmind of plantain leares, boiled 
in two quarts of beef brine and one quart of urine — boD one 
hour. 

2. Cleanse the Wood by a syrup made of elder bark, yellow 
dock root, sassafras and sarsapariUa. ' 



RHEUMATISM. 

1. To a handful of blue flag root add a pint of .good spirits; 
let it stand a week. Dose^ a spoonful three times a day, and 
increase by degrees to three table-spoonfuls a day. An Indian 
remedy. 

2. Or, apply a poultice of hot potatoes — renew as often za 
It becomes cool or hard. Said to be a very excellent remedy. 



RINGWORM. 

1. Strong tobacco juice, used as a wash, is an infallibl* 
remedy. 
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9. Tke eommon inu||iTMiin.eMbBnp, iu|ibed upon the aflbeted 
{lart^ was never kivown to fail of ejecting a cure. 

SCROFULA. 

1. A mixture of part brandy and one part salt, applied ex 
ternally, is good ; take also two table-spoonfuls of same momicg 
and evening. 

2. Or, bathe the swellings with a strong decoction of hem 
lock. 

3. Or, bathA daily in sea-water, and take small drinks of 
the same. 



SPRAINS. 

1. Apply a poultice of wheat bran, or rye bran and vioegar 
9. Or, bind on bruised wormwood, wet with hot drops. 



SCALDS AND BtTRNS. 

1. Bathe the burn often with strong green tea. 

2. Or, apply cotton wool to the part, wet with sweet oil 

3. Lard and soot makes a very good ointment for bums. 
Keep the bowels open. 

SCURVY. 

1. Eat freely of vegetables and fresh meat, and gargle the 
throat often with cayenne pepper and vinegar. 



SICKNESS AT STOMACH. 
Drink peppermint tea, or hat drops. 



SORE THROAT OR MOUTH. 

I. Gargle the throat with a solution of one tea-spoonfu''- 
cayenne, two tea-«poonfals fine salt, and a cup of water. 
Q, Or, take draught of pepper-sauce. 
3. Or, chew white pond-lily root. 



STRANGURY. 

This may geflerally be rdieved by using a iea-epooftfui of 
' gum arabie, 'n half a tumbler full of any mil^ 4mk' 



TOOTH-ACHE. 

'.. Alun leduced to powder, two drachma; nittooB apitia 
>f elher, «c*en drachms ; mU, and apply a Ittlie tu the Utolh. 
This is > certain cure. 

3. Or, put into the toolL a pill made of oamphor and qmuh). 

TUMORS. 
1. Apply a poultice made of slippery elm and Indiai 
equal parts; mix with weak lye, and a litl 



k lye, add a little salt added. 



ULCERS. 
1. Apply a poultice made of cracker, wet with new nun. 
Tbja is (he mosi elTectuat of any pouUice whatever, for old 
vkers or putrid sores. 

WOUNDS AND CUTS. 
1. Do np a freeh cut in (he blood ; keep it *et with hot 
drops, and it will soon get well. 

WABTS. 
Apply caoatic, or wash the wart vMt milk-weed. 

WEAK NERVES. 

is the very best and safes 



A LIST OF SIMPLES, 

CH MEDIC IN /!• I 



Senna, — Dose, a table-spoonful of the leaves steeped, for 

Hot Drops, — Dose, a tea-spoonful for a child. 

Sweet Tincture of Rhubarb, — Dose, a table-spoonfiA 



If 

Wins Ipecac, — Dose, to act as an emetic, fifleen dropi, 
repeated erery fifteen minutes till it operates ; for an adult, a 
tea-spoonful repeated as above. 

Sweet Oil. 

Syrup Squills, — Dose, for child, half tea-spoonful. 

AvENs Hoot, — An astringent and tonic. 

Castor-Oil, — Dose, for an adult, a table-spoonful ; for a 
child, tea-spoonful. 

Camphor, — Dose, a tea-spoonful. 

Composition, — Dose, a tea-spoonful. 

Cranesbill, — For canker. 

Paregoric, — Dose for a child, five to twenty drops 

Lobelia, or Blood Root Timcturk, — Dose, a tea-spoonful 
for a child. 

Wormwood, — For bruises and worms. 

Sage. 

Thoroughwort. Valerian. 

Cat^iip. Burdock Leaves. 

Spearmint. Hoariiouno. 

Horse-Radish Leaves. Yarrow. 

The doses of medicine recommended for an adult may be 
varied to the age of the patient, according to the following rule : 
Two thirds of the dose for a person frvim fourteen to sixteen , 
one half, from seven to ten ; one third, from four to six ; one 
fourth, to one of three years old ; and one eighth, to one of a 
year old. 

In the recipes, or prescriptions, where it is not convenient to 
obtain all the articles specified, others of the same nature ma; 
be substituted. 



LIQUID MEASURE. 

A Pint contains Sixteen Ounces. 

A Tea-cup " A Gill. 

A Wine-glass ** Two Ounces. 

A Table-spoonful •* Half an Ounce. 

A Tea-spoonful " Sixty Drops. 

Pour Tea-spoonfuls are equal to one Table-spoonful 



DRY MEASURE. 



A Table-spoonful contains Four Drachms, •! Half an Oimoc. 
A Tea-spoon ** One Drachm. 

▲ Tea-speon ^ Sixty Qraint 



ft denotes a pound. 

B, a scnsple. 
gt. B grain. 
H, recij*. 
ana, of each alike, 
Coch., a spoonful. 
P. JE., equal quantities. 
i>8., half ofsnyliiing. 
iss., ooB atid a half of anythmg. 
, q. »., sufficieni quanlity. 
q. pi., much as you pJeaM. 
0.. a pinL 

M., 60th part of fluid drachm. 
j., one of anything. 



ij., two of anything. 
iij., three of anything. 

iv., four of anything. 

X., ten of anylhincr. 

xij., twelve of anything, 

f. prefixed to dr. or oi., denotM 

Suid drachm, or ounce, 
gU., a, drop. 
J. iv. T., a cupful. 
S isa. lo ; ij., :i winft-gltuaTuI. 
f. S sa., a table-Bpooaiul. 
f. ; iij:, a desseit-epoonfal 
f. I j., a tea-Bpoonful.- 
Pugillai, as much ai oan ba 

held between tha Uiumb 

tuid hnger. 



MEDICAL DICTIONARY OF TERMS. 

Acrid, caustic, biting. 

Altckatjvb, establishing healthy functions 

Anodyne, eaaing pain, quieting, 

Anti-biiiou3, correcting the bile. 

Anti-lithic, preventing the formation of graval or itiHM. 

Anti-scorbutic, good against scurvy. 

Anti-seftic, preventiJig moniiicBtion 

Anti-spashooic, relieving spasms. 

Aperient, opening, mildly laxative. 

AnuMjiTtc, spicy, fragrant. 

Astringent, binding, contracting the fibres. 

Bal3\hic, mild, healing. 

Car.minative, expelling wind. 

Cathartic, pursative, cleansing the bowela. 

Demulcent, mollifying, Inhric&ting. 

DsuBSTRtiEHT. lusolvinc visciditv. C" 
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i^iPicTORANT, prodoeingf expectoration. 

Herpetic, curing diseases of the skin. 

Na&cotic, producing stupor, causing sleep. 

Nervine, strengthening the nerves. 

Pectoral, relieving diseases of the chest ond lungs. 

Refrigerant, cooling. 

Rubefacient, producing heat and redness of the skin 

Stimulant, exciting action. 

Stomachic, producing action of the stomach. 

Styptic, preventing bleeding. 

SuDORFie, causing sweat. 

Tonic, strengthening. 

Vermifvob, expelling or destroying worms. 



MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT 

OF HEALTH, MEDICAL HINTS, &c 

FART II. 



POULTICES. 



A oooD poultice may be made of crumbs of bread boiled with 
milk, or sweet oil, or spring water. 

Brown sugar and soap make a good poultice, or salve, for a 
boil. 

Four ounces of white lily roots, a pound of figs, and four 
oiinf*«s of meal or bean flour, boiled together vath as much 
water as will cover them, make an excellent psdltice for swel- 
lings and suppurating sores. 

A g'ood poultice lor ordinary occasions may hs made of brsad 
boiled in milk. 

For cancers and running sores, a grated carrot, boiled quite 
' Soft, makes a good poultice. 

Salad leaves well boiled, make a poultice that relieves acuta 
pain. 

A poultice of flaxHBced, or ca:nomile flowers boiled witk 
the tops of wormwood, make an excellent poultice for inflam- 
tDAtions. 

A sinapism, or stimulating poultice, is made by using vinegw 
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tuttead of water, and the addition of garlic, muttudi hora^ 
radish, &c., to crumhs of hread, or to hour. 



CASTOR-OIL MADE PALATABLE. 

Boil castor-oi] with twice its quantity of milk, and eweetea 
It with sugar. Let it cool. Children will not refuse it. 



TO MAKE LEECHES TAKE HOLD 

To make leeches take hold on the spot required, take a piece 
of white paper, cut small holes in it where you wish them to 
bite, lay this over the place, and put the leeches on the paper. 
Not liking the paper, they will take hold of the skin where it 
appears through the hole. 

""•■"."".^'■~' ■ 

THE TONGUE. 

A white fur on the tongue attends simple fever and inflam- 
mation. Yellowness of th'e tongue attends a derangement of 
the liver, and is comrii^' to bilious and typhus fevers. A 
tongue vividly rsd on lhe*tip and edges, or down the centre, or 
over the whole surface, attends inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach or bowels. A white velvety tongue 
attends mental disease. A tongue red at the lips, becoming 
brown, dry and glazed, attends typhi^ state. 



SEA-SICKNESS. 

Make some green tea, strong, with just as much sugar in it 
as will make it palatable, and bottle it up. When sickness 
begins to come on, take a cup full ; and if that does not pre- 
vent the vomiting, let the stomach be completely emptied ; take 
the same quantity, more or less, as the stomach is able to re- 
ceive it ; repeat it two or three times, and a restoration will 
Xak9 place. 



SECURITY AGAINST LIGHTNING. 

Silk is the most useful covering for the body; lightning 
cannot pass through a dry silk handkerchief, so decidedly a 
non-conductor is it. Hence, if worn next the skin, the air 
cannot absorb tite electricityi of tlie human body. Damp air is 
a conductor of electricity — dry air is a non-conductor ; hencC} 
• 4cy place is the safest x^trca . 
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IMPORTANCE OF WELL TENTILATEP 

APARTMENTS. 

A man consumes or spoils more than one gallon of air in one 
minute ; consequently, all closely-confined places must be very 
unwholesome. Candles and lamps become dim in public as- 
semblies, and this is an indication of the impurity of the air. 
The perspiration from animal bodies is exceedingly injurious in 
a confined space. Every room ought to be completely purified, 
by the opening of the door and windows at least once in the 
day. A. close bed-room is also extremely unwholesome, neithei 
ought the bed to be surrounded with curtains. 

The fire-place should never be stopped up by chimney-boards * 
but in damp and very cold weather a fire is essential to health, 
care being taken that the room is not over-heated. Many 
dangerous colds are caught by those whose lungs are delicate, 
by changing the atmosphere of a warm and dry sitting-room, 
for that of a damp and cold bed-chamber. 

THREE RULES FOR PRESERVING 
GOOD HEALTH. 

1st. Keep the feet warm. 2d. The head <u>ol. 3rd. The 
bowels sufficiently open, by your diet. 

CONSUMPTION. 

This complaint is generally caused by some acute disorder 
not being removed, and the patient being run down by tlifi 
fashionable' practice, until nature makes a compromise with 
disease, and the house becomes divided against itself. Thers 
is a constant warfare kept up between the inward heat and coict, 
the flesh wastes away in consequence of not digesting the food, 
the canker becomes seated on the stomach and bowels, and then 
takes hold of the lungs. When they get into this situation, li 
is called a seated consumption, and is pronounced by the doc- 
tors to be incurable. I have had a great many cases of tnis 
kind, and have in all of them, where there was life enough ieh 
to build upon, been able to effect a cure by my system of prao< 
tice. The most important thing is to raise the inward heat and 
get a perspiration, clear the system of canker, and restore the 
digestive powers, so that food will nourish the body, and kenp 
up the heat on which life depends. This must be done by the 
regulacr course of medicine, as has been dbrected in ail violent 
attacks of disease, and petsevering vz ?^ 1^^ the cause is r«* 
fnovetl 



thfly are subject to cold chilU uid liot flaahea cjk the snr&ce ; 
but this is ST. eimr. for ih^re is no fever about il ; and this M 
the greatest diffieuliy : if there wm, it would have a criiia 
and naluTe would be able to drive out ilie cold and e<K»;t a eura, 
The only difficulty ia to raise a fever, which muM be done by 
Buch medicine as will raise and hold ihe inward heat, till nalura 
haa the complete command. When the patient ia Tory weak 
and low, they will hare what is called cold sweats ; the cauM 
of this is not underelood ; the water that onllecu on the akin 
doea not C4ime through the pores, but it is attracted frum the 
air in the room, wh\ch is wamiBr than the body, and coiidenseft 
on the anrface. The same may be aeen nn the outside of v 
mug or tumbler on a hut day, when Riled with cold water 
which is from the same cause. It is of more importance to 
attend to the preventing this complaint than lo cure it. If 
people would make use of those means which I have recom- 
mended, and cure themselves of disoase in iu fitst stages, and 
avoid all poisonous drugs, ihere would never be a case of co3- 
iuinption or any other chronic disorder. 

Remark. — The Codfish Liver Oil, prepared by Dr. H.,B. 
Skinner, ia considered almost a specific for this formidable com 
plaint. It will cure in eight caaes onl of ten. Its application 
In this disease was discovered a few years since in Germany ; 
and, so ereat has been its success, that iu use is now sanctioned 
by 
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rOK OIL .OF TlTftlQL* lARTARlC, OR PRU8810 ACID, 09 AK^ 

OTHER ACIDS. 

Give alkalies, as an ounce of matrnesia, in a quart of wans 
water, a wine-glasslul every two minutes ; soap suds, or chalk 
*nd water, will do, if magnesia is not at hand. TickJe th« 
throat to produce vomiting, and drink freely of peariash or lime 
water. 

rOR POTASH, OR OTHER ALKALI Cf). 

Driiik freely of yinegar, or lemou juice. 

rOR ARSCNIC 

In solution, drink peariash water, or chalk and water. Il 
arsenic in powder has been taken, give linseed tea, warm water^ 
milk, water sweetened with sugar or honey, liiiseed, tickling 
the throat to promote vomiting. 

POR CANTHARIDK8. 

Give sweet oO, sugared water, or Unseed tea; drink freely, 
to promote vomiting. 

FOR SUGAR OF LEAD. 

Give Epsom salts, in large quantities, or water with some 
acid in it, or large draughts of warm water. 

FOR OPIUM, LAUDANUM, HEMLOCK, AND OTHER VEGETABLE 

I'OISONS. 

Drink freely of vinegar or lemon-juice. If vomiting has bee* 
occasioned by the poison, and the eiforts are still continued, 
promote it by large draughts 6f warm water, or thin gruel. 

FOR TARTAR EMETIC. 

Give strong green tea, oak or willow bark, in large quan 
titles, to dilute and decompose the poison. 

In stings from bees and other insects, bathe with salt and 
TinegST, or sal-ammoniac and vinegar. 

In case of poison from the bite of venomous reptiles, apply 
a poultice of tobacco and vinegar. A lobelia emetic has great 
effect in expelling the poison. 

When poisoned by dogwood, ivy, or swamp sumac, dissolve 
a quarter of an ounce of copperas (sulphate of iron) in a pint 
of water, and bathe the part a^ected. 

Where a large quantity of opium or laudanum has beeo 
takoAy tiie patient is to be kept in constant motionyon bis ieg», 
ur by shaking and moving his body, xnbbing him at t^e 
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ti^Ao vritit warm salt or other tdmulating appHeatioM, to xotaa 
the system from torpor. 

Olive or sweet oil, mixed with warm milk and water, and 
diank plentifully until it acts as an emetic, is an antidote to 
oclsons in general. 

BITI or A RATTLESNAKE. 

Half a wine-glass of olive oil, ^aken inwardly, is said to be 
a certain cure for the bite of a rattlesnake and other poisonous 
reptiles. A little should also be applied to the wound. 
Anolfier remedy is the following : — The roots and branches of 
plantain and hoarhound, bruised in a mortar, and the juice ex* 
pressed ; of which give one large spoonful as soon as possible, 
in an hour, if necessary, give another spoonful. Apply to the 
wound a leaf of tobacco, moistened in rum. This remedy was 
iiscovered by a negro, for which his freedom was purchased, 
\nd an annuity settled upon him by the general assembly of 
Carolina. 



DROWNED PERSONS. 

In attempting to recover persons apparently drowned, the 
principal intention is to restore the natural warmth. This must 
be done by rubbing the body with warm cloths, and by warm 
bricks applied to the stomach and bowels, palms of the hands, 
and soles of the feet. Camphor, or some strong volatile spirits, 
must be applied to the nose and temples, and the spine of the 
back and pit of the stomach rubbed v/ith warm brandy or other 
spirits. A strong person may blow his own breath into the 
patient*s mouth, as hard as he can, holding his nostrils at the 
same time. When the lungs are inflated, stop blowing, and 
press the breast and belly so as to expel the air again. Let tho 
operation be repeated for some time. If the lungs cannot tK» 
intlated in this manner, let it be tried by blowing through one 
of the nostrils, keeping the other closed. To stimulate the 
intestines, clysters of warm water, with a little salt, and eome. 
wine or spirits, must be used. And as soon as it can be made 
ready, the patient should be put into a warm bath. Until the 
person shows signs of life, and can swallow, it would be dan* 
gerous to pour liquors into his mouth. His lips and tong^ue 
may be wet with a feather dipped in some strong spirits, and 
lUK soon as the power of swallowing is recovered, a little warm 
witie or cordial should nou and then be given. Assistance 
mubi not be discontinued as soon as the patient gives signs of 
life, as persons have sometimes expired after the first appear- 
of recovery. 
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T0 PORIPY THE ATMOSPHERE OF A 

SICK ROOM. 

Keep always on the shelf of the washing-stand, or on the 
mantel-piece or table, or in a comer of the floor, a saucer, oi 
small bread pan, or a shallow mug, filled with a solution of 
chloride of limo in cold water, stirring it up frequently. The 
proportion may be about a table-spoonful of the powder to half 
a pint of water. Renew it every two or ttiree days. If the 
room is large, place in it more than one vessel of the chloride 
of lime, la stirring it, any unpleasant odor will be immediately 
dispelled. 

On going to sea it is well to take with yoi^one or more quart 
bottles of this solution, to sprinkle occasionally about your 
siato-ioora. 



TO APPLY AN EYE-STONE. 

Eye stones are frequently used to extract, matter, railroad 
sparks, and other extraneous substances from the eye. They 
are to be procured from the apothecaries. They cost but two 
or three cents apiece, and it is well to get several, that if one 
does not succeed you may try another. To give an eye-stone 
activity, lay it for about five minutes in a saucer of vinegar and 
water, and if it is a good one, it will soon begin to move or 
swim round in the liquid. Then wipe it dry, and let it be in- 
serted under the eyelid, binding the eye closely with a hand- 
kerchief. The eye^stone will make the circuit of the eye, and 
take out the mote, which, when the oye-stone finally drops out, 
it will bring with it. 

OP I>45AFNESS. 

When deafness is occasioned by an accumulation ur hardness 
of the wax, the ears should be syringed every morning with 
warm soap and water, till it be removed ; and a little wool ur 
cotton worn in them, moistened with two or three drops of 
camphorated oil of almonds. When it arises from decay of the 
nerve, electric sparks, a blister behind the ear, and the use ol' 
sneezing powder, are the most powerful remedies. When 
ulceration is the cause, which is known by a discharge of mat- 
* ter, the ulcer should be healed as soon as possible, by syringing 
the ear every morning and evening with the following lotion, 
made a little warm : 

Take of tincture of myrrh, one drachm ; Egyptian honey 
fwo draahms ; puro wattr, eight eunees. Mix. 
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ThiB diseased state of the ear, in wliich the tympanum is often 
more or less destroyed, frequently follows the scarlet ferer, and 
is generally very difficult to cure ; in consequence of a portion 
of the tympanum being destroyed, or the surrounding bone ef 
the skull being carious. 

A temporary deafness is often produced by slight cold, par* 
ticularly in children, which frequently goes away in a day or 
two after the use of a little aperient and sudorific medicine, and 
avoiding the occasiooal cause. 

Deafness is frequently the eonsequence of a deficiency of %irax, 
when a liniment that will at the same time soften and gently 
stimulate the part, will afford considerable relief, if not entirely 
remove the cause — such as the following : 

Take of oil of turpentine, two drachms ; oil of almonds, six 
orachms. Mix. Two or three drops to be instilled into the ear 
or applied by means of lamb's wool. 



THE EYE; — HOW TO PRESERVE THE 
SIGHT — HOW TO RUIN IT, &o. 

The preservation of the sight is an object of so much impor- 
tance to every individual, whatever may be his profession or 
rank in society, that we have thought a few hmts in relation to 
this subject might be productive of beneficial efifects. 

The blessing of good eye-sight is invaluable The pleasure 
of beholding the light of the sun, of walking and riding abroad 
guided by the light of the eye, of reading, and of seeing one's 
family and friends, is no small portion of the joy of life ; and 
yet many there are who greatly abase their eyes. Persons 
should learn not only not to abuse their sight, but aleo to use it 
nghily, and take all proper measures^o preserve it. 

1st. It is well known to the physician that nothing more 
certainly impairs the sense of vision than debauchery and excess 
of every kind. The individual, therefore, who would preserve 
his signt unimpaired, must avoid carefully every species of 
intemperance. This is an all-important rule, a neglect of which 
will render every other of but little avail. 

2nd A long continuance in absolute darkness, or frequent 
and protracted exposure to a blaze of light, equally injures the 
sense of vision. 

Persons who live almost constantly in dark caverns or cham- 
bers, workers in mines, and prisoners who have been long con- 
fined in gloomy dungeons, become incapable of seeing objects 
distinctly excepting in a deep shade, or in the dusk of Uie 
evening. Wliile on the other hand, m various parts of Xhm 
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world, m which the .light is constantly reflected frois a foO of 
dazzling whiteness, or from mountains and plains covered with 
Jdmost perpetual snow, the sig^ht of the inhabitants is perfecl 
only in broad daylight, or at noon. 

3rd. Those, also, who are much exposed to bright fires, at 
blacksmiths, glassmen, forgers, and otiiers engaged in similar 
employments, are considered by the best authorities as most 
subject to loss of sight by cataract. 

All brilliantly illuminated apartments have a similiar preju- 
dicial effect upon the •yes, though, undoubtedly, not to the same 
extent. As a general fule, therefore, the eye should never be 
permitted to dwell on brilliant or glaring objects for any length 
of time. Hence in our apartments only a moderate degree of 
light should be admitted ; and it would be of considerable ad- 
vantage, particularly to those whose eyes are already weak, if 
in place of a pure white or deep red color for the walls, cur* 
tains, and other furniture of our rooms, some shade of green 
were to be adopted. 

4th. Reading or writing in the dusk of the evening, or by 
landielight, is highly prejudicial. The frivolous attention to a 
quarter of an hour at the decline of day, has deprived numbers 
of the perfect and comfortable use of their eyes for many years ; 
the mischief is effected imperceptibly, the consequence is often 
irreparable. 

6th. There is nothing which preserves the sight longer than 
always using, in reading, writing, sewing, and every other oc- 
cupation in which the eyes are constantly exercised, that mod- 
erate degree of light which is best suited to them ; too little 
strains them, too great a quantity dazzles and confounds ihmf\. 
The^eyes are less affected, however, by a deficiency of light 
than by the excess of it. . The former seldom does much, if 
any, harm, unless the eyes are strained by efforts to view ob- 
jects to which the degree of light is inadequate ; but too great 
a quantity has, by its own power, destroyed the sight. 

6th. The long-sighted should accustom themselves to read 
w^ith rather less light, and with the book somewhat nearer to 
the eye than they ordinarily desire ; while those that are short- 
sighted should, on the contrary, use th-^mselves to read with the 
book as far off as possible. By these means both may improve 
and strengthen their vision, whereas a contrary course will 
increase its natural imperfections. 

7th. Bathing the eyes daily in cold or tepid water, tends to 
preserve the integrity of their functions; provided, however, 
tfae individual does not immediately after such bathing enter a 
wairtD TGKymi or nnnBeeemrily i^x^rt his sight. 
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fhh« pne of the greUeet abuses of Uie eye nDw prevalent, is 
reading in the cars while they are going upon tne railroad. 
This practice, we are sensible, has been injurious to our own 
eyes With a bundle of exchange papers in our pocket, we 
have frequently felt unwilling to lose so much time as we have 
been liable to, while passing from the city some eighteen or 
twenty miles in the country, as has lately been our custom. 
ilence, to save time, we have resorted to reading, until we have 
perceived its ill effects. The unsteadiness of the cars, the dif- 
ferent, degrees of light through which the reader is so suddenly 
carried, and the constant effort to see, all tend to affect the eyes 
unfavorably. We advise all to avoid reading while riding. 



VACCINATION. 

As a preventiTe of the small-pox, the vaccine inoculation m 
row universally practised. This generally produces a very 
mild and safe form of disease, which continues a few days and 
then subsides, and leaves the patient ever after free from tha 
fear of small-pox. 



RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 

THE HEALTH. 

1. Avoid as much as possible living near a grave-yard. Ipi 
ihe warm, damp seasons, they often prove sources of putxid 
fever. 

2. Keep the fbet from wet, and the head well defended win n 
n bed. 

3. Avoid voo plenti^l meals. 

4. Go not abroad without breakfitel. 

6. Shun the night, air as you would the phigrs^ 

6. Let your houses he kept from damps by warm firesw 

7. Tender people should have those who lie with them, ot 
it3re much about them, sound, sweet, and healthy. 

8. Nothing conduces more to health than abstinence kc<* 
|flain food, with due laboi. 

9. For studious persons, about eight ounces of animal food, 
%ad twelve of vegeUible, in twenty-four hours, is sufficient. 

10. Water is th6 wholesomest of all drinks; quickens the 
Appetite, and strengthens the digestion most. 

11 (yoffee and tea are extremely hurtful to persons who 
have weak nerves. 

12. A due degree of exerdte is indispensably necessary %t 
dsaUk and long liib 
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]A. W&lkiiif k the best exercLse Ua those who ue able to 

boar it ; riding for those who are not. The open ai/, when tlie 
vealher i9 fair, cx>ntributes much to the benefit of exercise. 

14. We may strengthen any weak part of the body by con- 
stant exercise. Tims the lungs may be strengtliened by loud 
speaking) or walking up an easy ascf^nt. 

15. The studious ough'. to have stated times for exercise, at 
least two or three hours a day. 

IG. The fewer clothes any one uses, by day or night, the 
hardier he will be. 

17. The ilesh-brush is a most useful exercise, especially to 
s! lengthen any pan that is weak. 

18. Cold bathing is of great advantage to health ; it prevents 
nbundance of diseases ; it promotes perspiration, helps the cir- 
i ulation of the blood, and prevents the danger of catching cold. 

19. Costiveness cannot long consist with health ; therefor© 
caie should be taken to remove it at the beginning. 

20. All violent and sudden passions dispose to, or actually 
tliTOW people into, acute diseases. 

21. The slow and lasting passions, such as grief and hope- 
less love, bring on clirunicaJ diseases. 

i3y observing these few and simple rules, better liealth may 
be expected than from the use of the most powerful medicines. 



CAUTIONS IN VISITING SICK ROOMS 

Never venture into a sick room if you are in a violent per- 
spiration, (if circmnstauces require your continuance there for 
nny time,) for the moment your body becomes cold, it is in a 
state likely to absorb the infection, and give yon the disease. 
Nor visit a sick person, especially if the compi -int be of a con- 
tagious nature, with an empty stomach, as this disposes the 
system more readily to receive the contagion. In* attending a 
fiick person^ place yourself where the air passes from the door 
or window ij the bed of the diseased, not betwixt the diseased 
persioa and any fire that is in the room, as the heat of the fire 
will draw the infectious vapor in that direction, and yju would 
run much danger from breathing in it. 



. MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM. 

RULES. 

1 . The sick should always be addressed in a gentle voice 
and conversed with in the most cheerful manner. '^I'heir at* 
tettdante ehould express sympathy for their sufieringe, bul 



iMideftttar to mspbt thein with cmin^e «nd lef^gnatiob in belt 
ing them. 

2. All vials and papers of powdcw should be caiefulhr 
bihelled, as one medicine may be mistaken for another, and 
sometimes poison be administered by negleet of this caution. 

3. All unpleasant news should be entirely withheld frcMn,at 
very varefuUy communicated to, a person who is ill. 

4. The chamber should be kept in perfect order, and fne 
from niMse and confusion. 

5. 14 the eyes of the patient are not weak, the room should 
not be darkened, as the rays of the sun, especially of the morn- 
ing sun, have a vivifying and renovating^ influence. 

6. Wash every article the instant it is used, and do not keep 
the tables and mantel -piece filled with vials, pill-boxes, &c., 
for if they are within sight of the patient this practice will 
annoy him. 

7. The room should be well supplied with water, towelt 
napkins, a slop-pail, saucepans, a couple of^wlsand tumblers, 
several cups^ saucers, and wine-glasses, several large and small 
spoons. 

8. Pure air contributes not only to the preservation, but to 
the restoration of health, A sick chamber should be ventilated 
at least twice a day. The process of ventilation should be as 
short as possible ; the patient must be well covered, and even 
his head kept beneath the bed-clothes, if he experiences the 
slightest sensation of chilliness. 

9. The bed-clothing should be changed twice a week, €U 
least ; the bed must be made every day, and, if the patient 
can bear it, tvice a day. The bed-cloihes should be carried 
into another roo n and aired before they are replaced upon the 

bed. 

10. The person of the patient should be kept perfectly 
*;leanly, and his garments frequently changed. Daily ablutions 
of the whole person with warm water are very serviceable. 
The mouth should also be often rinsed. 

U. Describe to the pliysinian the patient]s minutest synip 
toms — use no deception in com^nunicating either nis mental %jt 
his bodily state. Pay strict attendon to the physician's direc- 
tions ; if they are numerous, note them down, and obey them 

strictly. . , , , . 

12. The person who has charge of the sick should possess a 
quiet and even temper, be naturally cheerful, very patient, and 
disposed to bear with the most unreasonable fi-etfulntjas and 

irrascibility. ^^ 

13 Do firt i»piOT» or attempt to «rgii» with a p«w« wfc> W 
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ngf in ; bo osn luurfiy be oonsideted a rMpon^le being, Ibi 
tbe mind is not genenllj in a healthy state when the body if 
diKuJered. 



WIND INSTRUMENTS: 

All these are more or less hurtful to the lungs, which they, 
fveaken by introducing too raueh air, and keeping tliat organ 
too lottg in a state of distension. On tliis account persuns of 
weak lungs, who play much on the flute, hautboy, or French 
horn, are frequently afflicted with spitting of blood, cough, 
shortness of breatii, and pulmonary consumption. Bkiwing 
these instruments likewise checks the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs, accumulates it towards the he^, and dis- 
poses such per^ns to apoplexy. 

THE. TEETH. 

An object very subservient to health, and which merits due 
ittention, is the preservation of the teeth ; the care of which, 
wnsidering their importance in preparing the food for digestion 
is, in general, far from being sufficiently cultivated. Very few 
persons, comparatively, wash their mouths in the morning, 
which ought always to be done. Indeed, this ought to be prac 
tised at the conclusion of every meal, where either animal food 
or vegetables be eaten ; for the former is apt to leave behind it 
a rancid acrimony, and the latter an acidity, both of them hurt- 
ful to the teeth. Washing the mouth - frequently with cold 
water is not only serviceable in keeping the teeth clean, but in 
strengthening the gums, the firm adhesion of which to the teeth 
is of great im|)ortance in preserving them sound and secure. 

USE OF SPECTACLES. 

From whatever cause the decay of sight arises, an attentive 
consideration of the following rules will enable anyone to judge 
for himself, when his eye-sight may be assisted or preserved by 
the use of proper glasses. 

1. When we are obliged to remove small objects to a con* 
siderable distance from the eye, in order to see tlieni distinctly, 

2. If we find it necessary to get more light than formerly, 
AS, for instance, to place the candle between the eye and the 
object. 

3. If, on looking at, and attentively considering a near ob ] 
ject, It fatigues the eye and becomes confused, or if it appean^ 
lo have a kind of dlnmett or mist b«fore it. 
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4* When small printed letters are aaen lo jam into misk 

oilier, aud hence, by looking steadfastly on them, appear double • 

or I rel)le. 

5. If the eyes are so fatigued by a little exercise, that we 

are ohliired to siiut them from lime to time, so as to relieve them 

Sy l(Mikiiijr at ditferent objects. 

When all these circumstances concur, or any of them sepa- 

nUiily tukes ])lace, it will be necessary to seek assistance from * 

glasses, which will ease the eyes, and in some degree check 

Uteir tendency to become worse ; whereas, if they be not as- 
sisted in time, the weakness will be considerably increased, and 
lo eye»be impaired by the efforts they are compelled to exe*t« 

AIR. 

Nothing is more pernicious than the air of a place where a 
I umerous body of people are collected together within doors ; 
especially if to the breath of the crowd there be added the 
va(Mirs of a multitude of candles, and the consumption of the 
'*ital air ))y fires in proportion. Hence it happens, that persons- 
if a delicate constitution are liable to become, sick or faint in a 
place of this kind. These ought to avoid, as much as possible, 
the air of great towns; which is also peculiarly hurtful to the 
astiunatic and consumptive, as it is likewise to hysteric women 
and men of weak nerves. Where such people cannot always 
live without the verge of great towns, they ought, at least, to 
go out as often as they can into the open air, and, if possible^ 
pass the night in the wholesome situation of the suburbs. 

VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 

The great attention paid to making houses close and wann, 
though apjiarently well adapted to the comfort of the inhabi 
tants, is by no means favorable to the health, unless care bo 
taken every day to admit fresh air by the windows. Sometimes 
it may be proper to make use of what is. called pumping the 
room, or moving the door backward and forward for some 
minutes together. The practice of making the beds early in 
the day, however it may suit convenience or delicacy, is doubt 
less improper. It would be much better to turn them down, 
and expose tliem to the influence of the au admitted by the 
w indows. 
For many persons to sleep in one room, as in the ward of a 
: Itjispital, is very hurtful to health ; and it is scarcely a less 
* ifljurious custom, though often practised by those who have 
'.»l)lendid houses, for two or more U) sleep in a small apartment, 
especially if it be very close 
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•RIDING AIND WALKING. 

For preserving health, there is no kind of exercise mora 
proper than walking, as it gives the most general action to tn« 
mu8(^les of the body ; but, for valetudinarians, riding on horse- 
back is preferable. It is almost incredible how much the con- 
stiluliofj may be strengthened by this exercise, when continue-d 
for a considerable time. 



EXERCISE AFTER MEALS. 

Exercise is hurtful immediately after meals, particularly to 
those of nervous and irritable c. nstitutions, who are thence 
liable to heart-bum, eructations, and vomiting. Indeed, the 
instinct of the inferior animals confirms the propriety of this 
rule ; for they are all inclined to indulge themselves in rest after 
food. Exercise should be delayed till digestion is performed, 
which generally requires three or four hours after eating a full 
meal. 

READING ALOUD. 

This is a species of exercise much recommended by the an- 
Met.- physicians ; and to this may be joined that of speaking. 
Thff are both of great advantage to those \\^o have not suf- 
ftcient leisure or opportunities for other kinds of exercise. To 
fipeak very loud, however, or exercise the voice immedia>>"5ly 
after meals, Is hurtful to the lungs, as well as to the orgaor ' 
digestion. 
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DISEASES OF INFANTS ANP 

CHILDREN. 

PART III. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It requires much attention and experience to treat success- 
fully the diseases of infants and children. Yet the treatmen 
of infantile diseases is simple and tolerably certain ; the carefo* 
observation of a judicious mother will generallv suggest those 
remedies best adapted to- the purpoee. 
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The fo^towki^ diapter, hov;vT«r, wiU be fv^ very TftUiaMe 

imd is such as erery family should possess. The remedies pru 
pdscil are uimple and perfecjtly safe, and, if followed out, wiK 
generally pr<»ve effective. 

GENERAL RULES. 

Whr.n ch Idren first dis(H)ver symptoms of disease, it may be 
known hy their bnin^ more fretful and troublesome. This is 
evidence of a disordered stomach, which will continue to grow 
worse unless relief is given. The first thing to be done is to 
keep them warm, and use every means to cause perspiration. 
Give an emetic to clear the stomach — say a little tincture of 
ipecac, or lobelia. If there be great heat and dryness of the 
skm, wash the body all over with pearlash ; mix three quarters 
of an ounce to three gills of warm water. This will open the 
pores and reduce the heat. Let the child have a plenty o^ 
warm drink. After the emetic has operated, give a dose ot 
castor-oil. In many cases the oil •..ay be given instead of the 
emetic. This course will very rarely fail to remove disease 
an^ invigorate the health, without doing any injury to the con- 
stitution. 

ACIDITY, OR SOUR STOMACH. 

Magnesia, given in food, purges, and at the same time cor- 
rects, the acidity, and thus carries off the cause. Where there 
is griping, rub a little brandy or any spirit on ther bowels wanu 
before the fire. If anything be given internally, let it be a Uttl« 
peppermint, anise, checkerberry, and the like. 



APHTHAE, OR THRUSH 

These are little whitish ulcers afiecting the mouth, tongue, 
throat, and stomach. It is difficult to apply remedies in this 
disease to young children. The nurse may rub the child's 
mouth with a little borax and honey, to which a little burnt 
alum may be added sometimes, keeping the bowels open with 



magnesia 



CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

This disease prevails during the summer, and attacks chil- 
dren from a week after birth till two or three vears old. It is 
attended with vomiting, purging of green or yellow matter, of 
slime, or of blood ; attended with pain, swelling of the belly, 
and heat of the skin, grcnving worse toward evening. In this 
disease, the stomach and bowels must be eva<>uated, and after- 
ward give chaTccal and Txagaem&i or the l&tter alone. When 
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Iheie ii maoh irritation, injectioiu of flazaeed tea, mth a little 
laudanum, will giye ease. Fomentations to the bowels and 
abdomen are useful. ' The removal of children to the countiry, 
abstaining from fruit, the use of flannel, and the cold bath, ar9 
means prescribed for prevention. 

CROUP. 

As this is a desperate disease, and one which, if neglected 
will surely result in death, active measures should be imme- 
diately pursued. Let no time be lost in giving an emetic ; 
immerse the feet in warm water, and put a poultice of yellow 
Bnuff, mixed with goose oil, upon the stomach — sweet oil will 
ani9wer. Apply a number of thicknesses of flannel, wet in hot 
water, over the windpipe, as hot as it can be borne. Change 
fts oflen as it cools. Place onion poultices upon the feet when 
taken frOm the water. This course, if persevered in, will cure 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 



CONVULSIONS, OR FITS. 

These generally proceed from overloading the stomach and 
bowels with crude, indigestible food. Sometimes they precede 
an eruption, as chicken-pox, measles, &c., and from cutting 
teeth ^ or tight clothing, ff costive, give the child a clyster, 
afterwards a gentle vomit, and keep the oody open by small 
doses of magnesia or rhubarb, and give a dose occasionally of 
some warming preparation, as peppermint, or anise-seeds, 
steeped and sweetened. If fits proceed from the pain of teeth 
ing, a little paregoric may be administered, or a tea of valerian, 
or the skullcap herb. 

ERUPTIONS, OR HUMORS. 

In eruptive complaints, children should be guarded against 
«aking col J. Keep the bowels open with castor-oil or magnesia, 
fivery measure should be used to keep the eruptions out upon 
ihe skin; for this purpose, keep the ck'ld warm, and give it' 
lafiron tea. 



GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 

Wash the parts frequently with cold water, and sprinkle on 
some absorbent powder, as burnt hartshorn, chalk, or flesh- 
powder. Washing the parts with water in which a Uttle white 
ntncA hae ben dirnvm. heals the sormi verr auiolc. 



CHICKEN-POX, 

hen ikb patimr be confined to the bed, kept ocol, uid take t 
doee of salts. A little safirun tea may be given. Tliis will 
generally remove the symptoms. 

HICCOUGHS. 
A little powder of prepared chalk and rhubarb. 

DIARRHCEA AND DYSENTERY. 

It may be remarked that, in childhood, the bowels ai« 
naturally loose. Then three or four stools a day are natural 
in middle age, one ; in old people, fewer. Allowances muBi 
be made for these ^lifferences. 

Diarrhcea in infants and children is usually brought on either 
by too much, or an- unsuitable kind of food. To effect a cure, 
it wdl be necessary to regulate the diet, and give a dose of 
rhubarb or magnesia, followed by a little prepared chalk. 

MUMPS. 

This disease chiefly attacks children, both in summer and 
winter, and is supposed to be contagious. Those who have the 
disorder should be kept still and quiet. A purgative of Epsom 
salts, or cream of tartar, warm fomentations, and confinement 
to the house, are all thai appears necessary to a cure. 

NETTLE RASH. 

Let the patient drink saffron tea, and keep the bowels open 
ivith Epsom salts ; use a light diet. This will remove it, 

SNUFFLES. 

The bowels must be kept freely open, so as to remove the 
matter falling into them from the throat. This may be done by 
remedies prescribed in looseness. Besides purging, it may be 
neccisary to foment the nose, or to apply tlie volatile liniment. 

TEETHING. 

Use castor-oil to Keep the bowels open, and feed with balm 
tea. When the pain 15 severe, relieve the little sufferer by a 
lew drops of paregouc. A pitch plaster shbuld be kept con- 
stantly between the shoulders, and renewed once in two weeks. 
Rub the gums with honey three or four times a day. Let the 
ehild have puii9 air, and wash it every day with cold water. 
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VOMITING. 

When oocaMoned by too miMh food, p^mota tlie eTacoMsoB 
by an occasional tea^spoonful of lobelia tincture. When the 
fiiod ia of too acrid or irritatiiig quality, it mast be changed to 
that of a milder nature. Where this cannot be done, a Uitle 
magnesia, soda, lime-water, or weak pearlash-waler, may bo 
given, to neutralize the acidity. 

WHOOPING COUGH. 

The principal danger to be guarded against. in thia complaint, 
is an inflammation of the lungs. It will be proper therefore, 
to give slight emetics frequently, of wine of ipecac, or tincture 
of lobelia, to keep the lungs free. Let the diet be light, and 
easy of digestion, and the drink pennyroyal, or life everlasting, 
steeped and sweetened with honey or molasses. .Keep the 
bowels open with rhubarb tLxture — a tea-spoonful may be 
given to an infant twice a day, as it may need. Lei the feet be 
cubbed, two or three times a day, with an ointment made by 
beating an onion, and mixing it with an equal portion of hog's 
lard. Apply a strengthening plaster between the shoulders. 
In pleasant weather, let the child 'fiave fresh air. 

WORMS. 

Let the patient fast a day, and then take a dose of pink fol- 
lowed by a portion of senna. Strong salt water may be given, 
or powdered sage and molasses ; a mixture of milk and honey 
ijB also very good. Above all, let the diiid iiave plenty of ex 
ercise and free air. 

MEASLES. 

The principal point in this disorder is to keep out the erun- 
tion upon the sur^u^ of the body. Let the patient immerse his 
feet in warm water two or three times a day, and drink plenti- 
fully of thoroughwort-tea, taking care to be well wrapped in a 
comforter, so as to produce a copious sweat. Saffron is very 
valuable; let this and thorough wort be the only drink. Mus- 
tard poultices applied to the feet are very useful-. Let ihe 
bowels be kept gently open witli rhubarb. 

WIND AND COLIC. 

Flatulency oflen so prevails as to occasion severe griping 
|)ains, perfectly obvious by the iu&nt's screaming, cryhig, and 
'irawing its knees up. 

Ia such oases, it will be necessary to evapiiale tho bpw^la bf 



jome gentle Jaxatin) -^oa«t(iM>il is best. Where the peine \ 
vety sereie, It will be best to give a dose of iMifegoric, end 
•pply a big of hot bran or camomile flowera to the bowe3s. 
Children that are partly brought up with the spoon, and wlio 

TO subject to wind, should always have a few caraway««e8de 

loiied up with their food. 

RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OP 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

1. An infant from two to four montbii old, requires to be 
nursed about once in three hours. 

2. After six months, more solid food may be given. 

S, Sweetmoats and confectionary should be given v«ty 
eparingly to young children. 

4. Allow the child to sleep freely without disturbancss. 

5. Dress the child loosely, and use strings instead of pine. 

6. Always keep the child clean and neat. 

7. Children should always be vaccinated from six weeks to 
two months after birth. 

8. Never swing or jerk children by the arms, as mtich mis- 
chief is often the result. * 

9. No child should be kept Jong in study or other pursuits 
at a time. 

10. Never give a child that for which it cries. 

11. Never promise to give when the child is done cr3ring. 

12. When cliildren are the most violent, tlie mother should 
be the most cool and collected. 



ROOTS AND HERBS. 

PART IV. 



"There are herbetocureall diseases, though not everywhere known."— Ds. Rat. 



t«T or THE MOST COMMON ROOTS AND HERBS, WITH THEIK 
MEUICINAL PROPERTIES POINTED OUT. 

COLLECTING AND CLRING HERBS, 
BARKS, AND ROOTS. 

Herbs that axe intended for teas or decoctions should be ool^ 
leoied while in bloseom, or a litde slter, on a four, dnr in 



wfien I3t6 dew is off, end spread iSiizt in the shade, or et p o s a rf 
to tlie sun ; — the former, however, is preferable, as bv it thef 
retain their natnrai hue. Herbs that ars wanted for 4i«ti]iinff, 
should be cjt when the 8eed>» sir* ripe, at wnich uise they yield 
the most oii. 

harni T?i«s? the bodie?? of tress should be peeled in the iattei 
period of their ruMiifig, which is oommcnlv in Juw, as ihey are 
much thicker and stn»nffer than whec theviirtft besrin to run. 
Tlitiv mav be <iried in the shaiie. or bv the sui:. Ttic rcujjh, 
outward barkj or ross. snould be taken off wben peeled. 
Barks of roots should be colleciw eariy in tne 3r»rinjj, or iaie ia 
the fail, while the sap is in Uie root, and cured in the same 
manner. 

Roots should be collected ia the spring, before the tops *»egin 
to siioot forth, or in the aatunin, alter thev are decaved. Those 
that are large and f!esliy should lie cut into strips or sHces, and 
strung ; after which they may be exposed to a moderate heat, 
so that they may dry gradually. 

After the Larks^ roots, and herfts are thoroughly dried, they 
Bhouid be kept close froni the air ; also, when pulverized par 
ticularly those that possess an aromatic quality. 



IE?* B. O. 4" G. C. WihorCs Botanic Rooms, No, 18 Ot*- 
if-al Street, Bost&n^ is t/te test place ti purchase herbs ar^ roots 



ANGELICA, seeds and roots, good for wind. 

A^ ENS ROOT, astringent and strengthening. 

ALDER. This is an astringent, useful in bleeding at the 

lubffs, or as »- wash for ulcers. 
BAYBEkRY root, astringent, in tea, good for canker, in 

poultices, to cleanse sores, and n^akes a good catarrii saulf, 

finely pulversad. 
BliACK BIRCH removes obstructions, good for gravel, made 

into a tea. 
DLACK SNAKE-ROOT, er Black Cohush Root, good 

to remove obstructions, taken hot at bed-time. 
BUGLE HERB, for bleeding at the stomach and Inn^-s. 
BURDOCK SEEDS, steeped, will cleanse tlie blood, and are 

good for jaundice. 
BLACKBERRY. This is astringent ; — very vduable in the 

dysentery. 
BLUEFLAG, useful .^. fevers, or to oxpcl humonj from th« 

system. Dose — half tea-spoonful three tunes a day. 
CATNIP, good for h^'stotics, worms, and restlossnet*. 
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CELANHTNk, good for js^undice : the soot^ diuunerad in iardj 
. iS good U» anoint fer the piles. 

CLIVERS, OR GOOSE GRASS, good in affectioiKi of the 
kidneys rr bladder. 

COMFRifY', made into a syrup, is good for internal aweneM 
and spitting of blood. 

DANDELION ROOT promotes urine, and cures liver com- 
plainls. 

Elder bark and Berries promote the water and perfora- 
tion. Good in dropsy. 

ELECAMPANE ROOT^ good in powder, with honey or mo- 
lasses, for a cough.* 

OA RGET ROOT, made into an ointment or poultice, good foi 
sores, cancers, and piles. 

GOOSEBERRY BUSH LEAVES, steeped and drank, good 
for ffravel complaints. 

GOLDEN THREAD. This is useful in bitters ; simmered in 
!ard, it makes a good ointment for sore lips, hands, &c. 

GOLDEN SEAL, This corrects the bile, restores the orgajis 
of digestion, and promoter a discharge of urine. 

HYSSOP makes a good gargle in sore throat, and is good fof 
a cough. 

HOPS, in poultice, or ointment, eases the pain of cancers and 
sores. 

HARDHACK. This la astringent; useful in the diarrhcea 
and dysentery. 

HOARHOUND. This is valuable, combined with thorough- 
wort, for coughs, colds, and all hmg complaints. 

INDIAN TURNIP, the fresh root simmered in lard, is good 
for scald-head. 

JACOB'S LADDER makes an excellent ointment, simmered 
in cream, for sore breasts. 

LIFE EVERLASTING. This is the most efficacious of alk 
herbs, in breaking up a long-standing cough, drank in. tho 
form of tea, and sweetened with molasses. 

MOUNTAIN CRANBERRY, very useful in bleeding at the 
lunprs. 

MAIDENHAIR, made into syrup, good ibr coughs and in- 
fluenza. 

MOTHERWORT, the herb or root, procures sleep, allaya 
pain and spasms. 

MULLEIN makes a good injection, and, simmered ia lard 
cures the piles, outwardly applied. 

NETTLE Leaves excites the skin, and is therefore good 
for palsy. A decoction of them is good for bloody uiine^ ana 
is a powerful styptijp 
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OAK BAKK, <tfa6 white o&k,) Li (dhic and «ittfHiig«itt ; gocd 

to brace and atrenffthen. 
PEACH LEAVES, steeped, will carry off wdndfi, drank bm 

PIPSISSEWA, or prince's pie, made into tea, is geod for 

rheumatism and scrofula, 
PEPPERMINT, valuable for the colic ; to prevent sickness at 

the stomach, &c. 
PLANTAIN, good, combined with lard, fi» th© saA-rhfium ;^ 

its iuice will cure the bite of snakes. 
PENNYROYAL. This is a stimulant ; it should always be 

jETiven to assist the operation of the lobelia emetic. 
POPLAlfl BARK. This is a tonic ; useful in bitters. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW, or Meadow Sweet; the root 

is good for diseases of the kidneys, and obstructions, being a 

powerful diuretic. 
«ED ROSE WILLOW is a fine tonic and astringent. . One 

pound of the bark, boiled to three qnarts, and infused in 

Jhrec pints of port wine, adding four ounces of loaf sugar, 

makes a good medicine to brace up weakly constitutions, 

taking a tea-cupftil three times a day. 
SAGE TEA, with a little ienu>n juice added, is a good drink 

in fevers. 
SKULLCAP HERB, made into a tea, aHaye nervousness and 

excitement. 
SENNA is good in compound laxatives and cathartics. 
SHEPHERD'S PURSE eases pain, applied as a poultice 

and is a good application for the erysipelas. 
SKUNK- CABBAGE, the ix^et and seedii are good in 

asthma, coughs, &c. 
SLIPPERY ELM, a good drink in sore throat, dysentery^ 

and is the best article known to poultice humors and sores. 
SUMACH BERRIES makes a good gargle in sore throat ; the 

bark of the root is good made into an ointinent for burns, and 

into ponhices for ulcers. 
SWAMP OR TAG ALDER purifien the Wood, made into 

a beer or a decoction, 
ii A.FFRON makefi a valuable teA for children afflicted with the 

.ncasles, ckicken-pox, and all eruptive diseases. 
SASSAFRAS, steeped in water, is an exoellent wash for all 

kinds of humors. 
TAMARA<yH, the bark is good for bitters in jaundice ioA 

liver complaint. 
TA.NSY is good in strangury, and obstructions of the kidneya^ 
THOROUGH WORT will vomit drank wann, but when dnixk 
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•oM ael»«i a Miie. Il k good oold Icr iadigestioD of oU 

peopiA 
THVMK 18 a j(0od tonic and stomachic; it strengtheos the 

lunijs, relieves shonness of breath, and expels wind fiom the 

stninar.h. 
UNICOKxV ROOT is a powerful strengthener, taking a half 

cea-spoonful in powder, in a gill of warm water, three times 

a day. 
VALLRIAN is good in all nervous aifections, a tea-spoonfui 

taken twice or thrice a day in water, or peppermint tea. 
VERVAIN is good in tea for colds and obstructions, and to 

expel worms. 
WHITE POPLAR BARK makes an excellent bitter tbi 

weakness. 
WITCH HAZEL, bark and leaves, steeped and drank, is 

good for bowel complaints, bleeding at the lungs and stem 

ach. In a poultice or wash they are good in removing ia 

flammation of the eyes, and in painful tumors. 
WILD PARSLEY seeds are a warm and powerful diuretic 
WINTERGREEN tea promotes milk in the breasts, relieve* 

obstructions, and restores the strength after dysentery, &c. 
WORMWOOD is good in poultices applied to bruises, and the 

oil or tea destroys worms. 
WHITE LILY ROOT, excellent in poultices, to cleanao 

sores, and to discuss humors. 
YELLOW DOCK. This is physical and bracing ; valuable 

in the piles ; it will purify the blood, and expel bad humors 

from the system. 
YA RROW, Tliis ia useful in Wood-spitting, dysentery, pilea^ 

&c. 



DECOCTIONS, INFUSIONS, AND SYRUPS. 

The difference between decoctions and infusions consists only 
in the mode of extracting the qualities of various substances,, 
bv the use of water more or less heated. 
. Decoctions are made with boiling water, over a heat which 
producjes evapordtion^. In this way ^substances are decomposeci 
while their medical properties are extracted, and their volatile- 
or aronifttie virtues are dissipated. By this process, the pecu- 
liar properties of many plants may be wasted, and the preparar 
tions rendered less edacious than if made by infusion. 

Infusjons, or Teas, are made by pouring water, either hot oi 
cold, upon the substance afker bdmr bruised, and steeping it a 
proper tune in. a covered vesaeU beiuf e k be pouxed er stxaineA 
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off ibr MO- When an]f axtieles po Bwaafai g ^ olatflo quaKtios ttH 
to be naed in syrups or decoctions, they would be added whea 
the boiling of the other articles is nearly finished. 

Syrups difier from decoctions only in the addition of swceren* 
ingr and spirits, by which they become more palatable, and will 
keep longer uithout fennentation. 

It should be recoliecte'.* .' Jio efficacy of medicine dopoiids 
much on its freshness anO ,>« i *y ; and that any aheratinn made 
by fermentation or freeziLg renders them not only useless, hut 
very hurtful. The water used in preparing medicine aho'.iM 
be soft and pure. Snow water is purv38t, and much to he pre- 
ferred. Next to this is distilled or rain water ; and lastly, 
spring water, when no better can be had. 

Sy Rut's are generally prepared in earthem vsssels, corered 
tight with a paste or crust, and baked in an oven. The quaa 
tity of spirits added may usually be about one frurth, or ono 
third, of the whole quantity, when prepared, and the swoeten* 
ing •hoold be sufficient to render it pai&table. 

4* 
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EVERT LADY'S COOE-BOOE. 

I?ART V. 



EAST 5TSTEM OF CARVING. 

Every person standing at the head of a famUy shonld be weB 
faiformed upon the general prindples of carving, without which, 
it will be imrpossibte to peirfonn the honors of the table with 
•propriety. An attention to the following rules will enable any 
one to perform this biiaxioh of domestic ^aty with facility and 
despatch. 

Rule 1. In carving, your knife should be light and sharp, and 
it should be firmly grasped. 

2. The dish should be situated near the carver, so as to ren- 
der the task easy. 

3. Fish requJVes very little carving ; it should be carefully 
helped with a fish-slice, which prevents the flakes from beings 
broken. 

4. To carve a turkey, fix the fork firmly on one side of the 
thin bone that rises in the centre of the breast ; the fork should 
be placed parallel with the bone, and as close to it as possible. 
Cut the meat from the breast lengthwise, in slices of about 
half an inch in thickness. Then turn the turkey upon the 
side nearest you, and cut off the leg and wing ; when the knife 
ii passed between the limbs and the body, and pressed outward, 
the joinv will be easily perceived. ~ Then turn the turkey on 
the other side, and cut off the leg and wing. Separate the 
drum-sticks from the leg-bones, and the pinions from the wings ; 
it is hardly possible to mistake the joint. Cut the stuffing in 
thin shoes, lengthwise. Take off the neck-bones, which are 
two triangular bones on each side of the breast ; this is done 
by passing the knife from the back under the blade part of eacH 
neck-bone, until it reaches the end ; by raising the knife the 
other branch will easily crack off. Separate the carcass from 
the back by passing the knife lengthwise from the neck down- 
ward. Turn the back upwards ana ]ay the edge of the knif* 
across th« back bone, about midway between the legs an/* 
^gs; It thA sam» moment p]ae« the fork within the iOw«s 
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l<nv« of the turkey, an<S lift it up ; this will ih&Ke the bacit-bon% 
wouift at the knife. The croup, or lower part of the back, be- 
i.ig cut off, put it on the plate, with the rump from y<»u, and 
split off the side-bones by forcing the kiiife through from the 
nimp to the Other end. 

Remark. The choicest parts of a turkey are the side-bones, 
me breast, and the thigh-bones. The breast and wings are 
ca led light meat ; the thigh-bones and side-bones dark meat.^ 
M'hen a person declines expressing a preference, it is polite to 
* help to both kinds. 

5. A goose is carved nearly as a turkey, only the breast 
should be cut in «liccs narrow and nearly square, instead of 
broad, like that qf a turkey ; and before passing the knife to 
separate the legs and wings, the fork is to be placed in the 
small end of the leg-bone or pinion, and the part pressed close 
10 the body, when 3ie separation will be easy. Take off the 
merry-thought, the neck-bones, and separate the leg-bones from 
the legs, and the pinions from the wings. 

Remark. The best parts are the breast, the thigh-bones, 
4nd the fleshy parts of the wings. 

6. A sirloin of beef should be managed thus: — Place the 
euriring-bone downward upon the dish. Cut the outside length* 
wiie, separating eocA slice from the chine-bone, with the point 
of the knife. The tender loin is on the inside ; it is to be cut 
jr.osswise. 

7. A saddle of mutton is the two loins together, and the 
aack-bone running down the middle to the tail. Slices are to 
bo cut out parallel to the back-bone on either side. 

8. In a leg of mutton, the knife is to be entered in the 
thick, fleshy part, as near the shank as wiU give a good slice. 
Cut towards the large end, and always to the bone. 

9. A fillet of veal is the thick part if the leg, and is to bo 
ou^ smooth, rouud, and close to the bono. 

Remark, Some prefer the outside piece. A little fat c^\i 
ftom the ddrt is to be served to each plate. 

10. In carving a pig, if the pig be whole, cuf oflf the head, 
and split it in halves along the hack-bone. Separate the 
shoulders and legs by passing the knife under them in a circa 
lar direction. 

Remark. The best parts aie the triangular piece of the 
neck, the ribs, legs and shoulders. 

REMARKS UPON COOKING UTENSILS, 

THEIR USES, &c. 

MetaOio etensite are quite unfit for many uses, and tlMi 
knowledge of this is necessary to the preservation of health. 
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The metats commonly Qsed in th^ ooiutruction of cgoktng 
Btensils, are silver, copper, brass, tin, iron, and lead. Silver 
is {•refenibSe tr> all (it hers, because tt cannot be dissolved by an^ 
of ;he substances used as food. 

(Jopper fkfi%\ brass are both liable to be dissolved by vine^rar, 
tcid fruits, and ^earlash. Such solutions are highly puisonoiw 
Neither acids nor anything eont?ining pearlash should be su'' 
fcrud to remain in vessels of this kind, more than an hour, 
^ron is one of the safest metals for the construction of cuU> 
nary utensils. Some articles of food, such as quinces, orange 
peel, artichokes, &c., are blackened by remaining in iron ves- 
sels, which, therefore, must not be used for them. 

Leaded vessels are verv unwholesome, and should neyer be 
used for milk and cream if it be eror likely to i^nd till it be- 
comes sour. They are unsafe also for the purpose of keeping 
salted meats. 

The best kind of pottery ware is oriental china, because the 
glazing is perfect glass, which cannot be dissolved, and the 
whole substance is so compact that liquid cannot penetrate it. 

Acids and greasy substances penetrate into unglazed wares, 
excepting strong stone ware ; or into those of which the glaa> 
ing is cracked, and hence gives a bad flavor to anything they 
are used for afterwards. They are quite unfit, therefore, for 
keeping pickles or salted meats. Glass vessels are infinitely- 
preferable to any pottery ware. 

Wooden vessels are very proper for keeping many articles of 
food, and should always be preferred to those lined with lead. 
It is useful to char the insides of wooden vessels before they 
are used, by burning wooden shavings, so as to coat the insidei 
with a crust of charcoal. 

There is a kind of hollow iron ware lined with enamel, which 
is superior to every other utensil for sauces or preserves ; in^ 
deed, it is preferable for every purpose. 

ITJ* Whatever contaminates food in any way, must be sure, 
from the repetition of its baneful effects, to injure the health. 



MANNER OF SETTING DISHES ON 

TABLE. 

1. Soup, broth, or fish, should always be set at the head of 
ihe table ; if none of these, a boiled dish goes to the head 
where there is both boiled and roasted. 

3. If there bo but one principal dish it goes to the head of 
die table. 

8 If threet the two email ones to stand ojppoeite nigh the fool. 
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4 If /bur, the oigfrwt to the head, the next higgest to tN 
foot, and the two smallest dishes on the sides. 

$. If five, you are to put the smaDest in the middle and the 
other four opposite. 

6. If six, you are to put the top and bottom as before, and 
ihe twx) small ones oppotsite for the side dishes. 

COOKERY OF MEATS. 

Roast Beef. The sirloin is considered the best for roast- 
ing. Spit the meat, pepper the top, and baste it well while 
roasting with its own dripping, and throw on a handful of salt. 
When the smoke draws to the fire, it is near enough ; keep the 
fire bright and clear. From fifteen to twenty minutes to the 
pound, is the rule for roasting. 

Beef Builed. The round is the best boiling piece. Put 
the meat in the pot, with water enough to cover it ; let it boil 
very slow at first — this is the great secret of making it tender 
— take off the scum as it rises. From two to three hours, ac- 
cording to size, is the rule for boiling. 

' Beep Steak. The inside of the sirloin makes the best steak 
Cut about three quarters of an inch thick — have the gridiron 
hot, put on the meat and set it over a good fire of coaU — turn 
theiE often. From eight to ten minutes is the rule for broiling 

Roast Pork. Take a leg of pork and wash it clean — eu* 
the skin in squares— make a stuffing of grated bread, sage 
onion, pepper and salt, moistened with the yolk of an egg 
Put this under the skia of the knuckle, and sprinkle a little 
powdered sage into the luid where it is cut ; rub the whole 
surface of the skin over with a featner dipped in sweet oil 
Eight pounds will require about three hours to roast it. 

K/'The Shoulder, Loin, oi Chine, and Spare-rib aie 
roasted in the same manner. 

Pork Steaks. Cut them off a neck or loin ; broil them ovei 
a clear fire, turning them often — pepper and salt them while 
broiling -^ when- done, put them in a plate and add a piece of 
baiter. 

Broiled Ham. Cut the ham in ihin slices. If the ham id 
too salt, & ak before broiling in cold water ^— then take care to 
try them — fry a few eggs and serve an egg on each slice of 
Aam. 

Fried Safsa^es. Put a little butter in a frying-pan; as 
won as it is melted, put in the sausages and turn, them often — 
fry them over a slow fire : when they are done brown drain ufiT 
ilie fat and serve them. 

To Mi KB Sausagi'Me t. Take two ptmmh oCleaa aieU 




to Hue Tt^f ft pnk chop line, lind mix it v th two teaspoon 
fuls of blaek pepper, tine of cloves, seven of powdered sage, ani 
five of salt. 

Roast Mutton. The loin, hscunch, and saddle of muttoi 
and lamb must be done the same as beef. All other parts must 
be roasted with a quick, clear fire ; baste it when you put it 
down, and dredge it with a little flour, just before you take ii 
up. A leg of mutton of six pounds will require one hour* to 
r9a8t before a quick fire. 

Roast Vbal. In roasting veal purmte about the same course 
as in roasting pork. Roast before a brisk fire till it comes to a 
.^ne brown color ; when you lay it down baste it well with good 
Dutter, and when near done, with a little flour. 

In roasting, time, distance from, fire, basting, and a clear fire, 
are the first articles which require a cook's attention. 



DIRECTIONS FOR BOILING. 

For all sorts of boiled meats, allow a quarter of an hour to 
every pound ; be sure that the pot is very clean, and skim it 
well, for everything will have a scum rise ; and if it bodls down, 
it makes the meat black. All sorts of fresh meat are'to be put 
i*i when the water boils, but salt meat when the wate is cold. 

To Boil Egos. Try the freshness of eggs by putting tliem 
Into a pan of cold water. Those that sink the soonest are the 
freshest. 

Never attempt to boil an egg without a watch beside you. 
Let the water boil before the eggs are put in. In three min- 
utes an ogg will boil sofl ; in four, the white part is completdf 
cooked ; in ten, it is hard enough for a salad. 



POULTRY AND GAME. 

To roast fowls the fire must be quick and clear. If smoky. 
it will spoil both their taste and looks. Baste frequently, and 
keep a white paper pinned on the breast till it is near done. 

Turkey. A good sized turkey should be roasted two hours 
and a half or three hours — very slowly at first. If you wish 
to make plain stuffing, pound a cracker or crumble some bread 
very fine, chop some raw salt pork very fine, sift some sage, (and 
buramer-savory, or sweet-marjoram, if you have them in tht 
house, and fancy them,) and mould them all too-ether, seasoneci 
with a little pepper. An egg worked in makes the stuffing 
cut better. 

BbuED Turkey. Clean the turkey, fill the crop with stuff 
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mg, and sew it mp^. Itit h o^r \h§ 6m in water enoueh U 
cover it, let it boil slowly — take off all the scqiq. Whei 

Uiis is done it should only simmer till it is done. Put a lit- 
tle salt into the water, and dredge the turkey with flour beforv 
boiling. 

KoAST Ducks and Geese. Take sage, wash and pick n, 
and an onion ; chop them fine, with pepper and salt, and put 
them in the belly ; let the goose be clean pic'ied, and wiped 
dry with a cloth, inside and out ; put it down to the fire, an i 
roast it brown. Ducks are dressed in the same way. Ytt 
wild ducks, teal, pigeons, and other wild fowl, use only pep- 
per and salt, with gravy in the dish. 

RoASv Chicken. Chickens should be managed in roasting 
die same as turkeys, only that they require less time. From au 
hour to an hour and a half is long enough. 

Boiled Chicken. A chicken should be boiled the same as 
•4, turkey, only it will take longer time — about thirty-five min- 
utes is sufficient. Use the same stuffing, if any, and serve it 
dp with parsley, or egg-sauce. 

Broiled Chicken. Slit them down the back and season 
^ith pepper and salt ; lay them on a clear fire of coals, the in- 
side next the fire till half done ; then turn, and broil to a fine 
brown color. Broil about thirty-five minutes. 

Boiled Pigeons. Boil them about fifteen minutes by them« 
solves ; then boil a piece of bacon ; serve with slices of bacon 
and melted butter. 

Hj^ Pigeons may be broiled or roasted the same as chickens, 
only cover the breast with thin slices of fat bacon. When 
nearly done, remove the bacon, and dredge with flour, and basts 
with butter. They will cook in about half an hour. 



MEAT GRAVIES. 

BcEF Gravy. The gravy which flows flrom the meat while 
roasting is the best. Remove the fat and sediment, an4 season 
with a little salt. If too thin^ dust a spoonful of brown flour. 

lO* Veal gravy is made in tho sa^na manner, only adding a 
small pieoe of butter. 

Sauce for a Fowl. Stew the neck and gizzard with a 
small piece oif lemon peel, in about a cupful of water ; then 
take the liver of the fowl, an4 bruise it with some of the liquor t 
AOelt a little good butter, and mix the liv^r and the gravy firom 
the neck and gisnard giadually i&to it ; then giv0*it » bgii f p 
md fova it into jmu disji* 
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vaahod in three or Ibur waters Take them cmt of the water 

each time, and not poar it ifrom ihem. 

If salt is used in greens or cabbage, it should be put in while 
they are boiling. 

Beet Tops and Spinach should b« boiled about twenty 
minutes, in a small quantity of water. 

Boiled Potatoes^ Old potatoes are better to have the skin 
cut off the seed end, and better still to be pared and put into 
cold water two or three hours before boiling. Do not boil them 
in the ^ame water. When l fork will pass through them easily, 
pour off the water, and hang the kettle over the fire again, 
uncovered, until the potatoes ate quite dry. Some sqaeeze 
each one lightly in a dry oloth. 

Baked Potatoes. Wash and wipe them before putting 
them into the oven. Bake from twenty mintitea to an houi 
and a half. 

Beans and Peas should be oooked in aofl water. Soak them 
over night, and then put them over the fire in fresh water, and 
let them cook very slowly, if you wish to bake them, or they 
will break to pieces. Change the water two or three times 
while they are softening. Salt them, and bake them in a deep 
pan. If baked in a brick oven, they are better to stand in six 
or eight hours. The water should cover them by an inch when 
they are set in. 



FRUITS, JELLIES, &c. 

IO=»Acid fruits should he cooked in bright tin, :i^a3s, or beU 
metal, and poured out as soon as they are done. Brown earthen 
vessels should nevei be used, as they are glazed with white 
lead, a poison which very readily unites with an acid. 

Strong Apple Sauce. Boil down new, sweet cider, till it 
is nearly as thick when cold as molasses. Pare and quarter 
your apples, and put them into some hot syrup. Cover and do 
them over a slow fire, until tender. Put some molasses with 
the S3nrup, unless a part of the apples are sweet. This will 
keep good through the winter. 

Boiled Pears and Apples. Boil them whole in a small 
quantity of water, until they begin to soflen ; then add a little 
Bugar or molasses, and finish. 

Raspberry Jam. Weigh equal quantities of fruit and su?ar. 
Put the fruit into a preserving pan, and mash them vnxh a siTvei 
or wooden spoon. Let it boil up, thev add the sugar. Stii it 
well. 

Strawbsrry Jam is made the same as raAphenry. 
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CURRANT JiLLT. Put tlio (niTratits into a jar, and set them 
hilo a kettSe of hot water until they become soft, bo that yon 
csn mash them easily and express the juice. Strain it, and 
aflow a pound of sugar for every pint. Boil them together 
dowly , skimming weU until it becomes ropy. 

Cranberry Jelly. To one quart of berries, put one pint 
of water and one pint of mgar, and let them boil naif an hour 
without stirring ; then take off the jelly with a spoon, and what . 
' remains makes good sauce. 

^ Preserves. A pound of fruit to a pound of sugar is the 
' rale for all preserves. 

Preserved Citron. Pare and cut open the citron ; clean all 

• out except the rind ; boil till soft. To a pound of citron idd one 

' J pound of sugar, and a lemon to each pound ; put the sugar and 

lemon together, and boil it till it becomes a syrup, skimming ft 

1 well ; then put the sjrrup an ^ citron together, and boil it an 

hour. 



1 BREAD^ PUDDINGS, PIES, CAKES, &c 

To make good Brown Bread. Take one quart of Indian 

meal, and three pints of rye meal ; put it into a pan, turn a 

half cupful of molasses and two tea-spoonsful of ginger into it. 

> Take some saleratus and dissolve it in warm water, enough to 

mix the meal rather soft ; let il remain in the pan to rise over 

night. When light enough, put it into pans and bake it. 

{ Bread made thus will not sour so quick as when yeast is pat 

I into it. 

To MAKE A Cheap and Healthy Buead. Take a pumpkin 
and boil it in water until it is quite thick ; then add flour so as to 
make it dough. 

To make Loaf Bread, hot Breakfast Cakes, Buckwheat 
Cakes, &c., superior to anytMng of the hind before produced, 
L Mix, dry and well rubbed together, two tea-spoonfuls of creaH» 
of tartar, with one quart of flour ; then dissolve three fourths ot 
a tea-spoonful of super carbonate of soda in a suflicient quantity 
,^f sweet milk ; mix the whole together, and bake immediately. 
If water be used instead of milk, add a little shortening. 

DisPKPsiA Bread. Three quarts of unbolted wheat meal, 
one quart of soft water, one gill of yeast, one gill of molasses^ 
and a tea-spoonful of saleratus. • 

Baker^s Ginger-bread. Three fourths of a pound of flour 
one quart of molasses, one fourth of a pound of butter, cm 
ounce of saleratus, and one oimcc of ginger 



BISCU1T8. 

Soda Bisci/it. Take one quart flour, two tea spoonfiil* 
eream of tartar, one tea-spoonful sah, one of saleratua or soda, 
isni-ili piece of butter for shortening. Mix with water. 

MuKFiNs. A quart of milk, two eggs, two spoonfuls of 
yeast, two pounds of flour, a lump of butter size of an e^gg^" 
which is to be melted in the milk — and a little salt ; the milk 
ia to be wanned, and the ingredients added. Let it rise, and 
then turn the mixture into buttered pans, and bake to a liglu 
brown. 



PUDDINGS. 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN MAKING PUDDINGS. 

1. For boiling puddings there should be a tin form, or a 
muslin bag. The former should have a closely fitting cover ; 
the latter should first be dipped in boiling water, and then well 
floured on the inside, to prevent the pudding sticking to the 
cloth ; the tin form should first be rubbed over with suet or 
butter, before putting in the pudding. 

2. Tie batter puddings very close. 

3. Bread puddings, or those made of corn meal, shoold hm 
loose, as they swell very much in boiling. 

4. The water must be boiling when the pudding is put in. 

5. The pudding, if boiled in a bag, must be turned frequently 
whilst boiling, otherwise it will stick to the pot. 

6. There must be enough water to cover the puJding, and 
the water must be kept boiling all the time. 

7. If boiled in a tin, do not let the water reach the top of it. 
When the pudding is done, give whatever it is boiled in oiie 
sudden plunge into cold water, and turn it out imnciediately. If 
it is not to be served soon, lay the cloth in which it was boiled 
over it. It is best to serve as soon as turned out. 

8. Baked puddings, bread, Indian meal, or custard, require 
a mod^te heat. Batter or rice, a quick oven. 

Bayed Indian Pudding. Scald a quart of milk, and^stir in 
sever, table-spoonfuls of Indian meal, a tea*spoonful of salt, 9 
rea-cup of molasses, and a table-spoonful of ginger or cinnamon. 
Bake three or four hours. If you want whey, you most pour 
in a little cold milk after it is all mixed. 

Baked Rice PuDomo. Swell a coffee-cup of rice, add a 
quart of nice milk, sweeten it with brown sugar, and bake it 
about an houx in a quick oven. 

Plum Puddino. Pound six (trackers, and soak them 
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night in milk enough to cover them ; then add three puit* of 
tnilk, four or five eggs, one halt* pound of raisins, and spice it 
with nutmeg ; sweeten it with sugar and molasses. Bake aboul 
two hours. 

Custard PtrDoiNo. Take five eggs to a quart of milk, 
sweetp.ned with brown sugar or molasses ; spice with cacsia oi 
nutmeg ; a little salt. Bake fifteen or twenty minuted. 

Batter PuoniNO. fieat up from four to six eggs with » 
quart of milk ; add a little salt, and flour enough to make it po.j 
with ease. Boil three quarters of an hour. 

Tapioca Pudding. Pick and wash a coffee-cupful of tapioca, 
and pour upon it a pint of boiling milk. After standing half an 
hour, add another pint of cold milk, with sugar, and raisins if 
vou like. 

Steam Pudding. Pare and slice ten or twelve apples ; put 
them in a kettle w^ith a little water, say a gill, make a crust the 
same as for soda biscuit, and cover the apples ; close tiie kettle 
so that no steam can escape. Cook in about twenty minutes. 
Eat with sauce. This is a very cheap, wholesome, and agree- 
able pudding. / 

SAUCES AND CREAMS POR PUDDINGS. 

1. Take equal quantities of sugar and molasses, boil t>.;>fli 
logether, and stir in a little flour. 

3. Take the juice of an orange, a cup of sugar ^ and the 
tame of good cream. 

8. Good sour cream, made very sweet with sugar, with or 
•rithottt seasoning, makes an excellent sauce. 

4. Beat two eggs well, then add a cup of stewed apple and 
a cup of sugar. Beat all well together. 



PIES. 



Mince Pies. Take one quart of wheat or rye bread, and 
pne quart of sour apples, afVer they are chopped fine, one pint 
of sugar-house molasses, one pint of cream or milk, one pint 
of chopped raisins, two large spoonfuls of cinnamon, one tear 
spoonful of salt, the juice of six lemons, and tlie rind of one 
grated. 

Apple Pies. Peel and stew the apples, mash them fine^ 
with sugar, a little butter and grated nutmeg, or lemcm peel ; 
bake in a hch crust and quick oven, but not hot enough to 
scorch. 

Custard Pies. Allow six or eight beaten eggs to a quart 
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of milk, asd sivecten with sugar. Do not bake them (oo xatxk , 
It is a good plan to put the crust on the plates, prick and bakfi 
them, before pouring in the custard. 
Cranberry Tarts. Put two pounds of sugar into tw 

Suarts of cranberries, wet with water, and stew them unti! 
one. When wanted for use, put them on a puff-paste crust. 

Squash Pies. Boil and si^ the sq^uash, and make them 
exactly like pumpkin pies. 

Carrot and sweet potato pies are made in the same way witii 
crackers ; eggs or rice should always be used with them. 



CAKES 

KULES TO BE OBSERVED IN CAKE-MAKING. 

1. In making cakes, if you wish them to be pleasing to the 
eye, as well as tiie palate, use double-refined white sugar ; 
although dean brown sugar makes an equally good cake. 

9. Kone but good sweet butter should be used for csCk»> 
making ; if the butter should be a litile salt it. will do no haim. 
Butter in the least degree rank or strong will spoil any cake. 

3. Cake mixture cannot be beaten too mucin 

4. An oven, to bake well, must have a re^-ular heat 
throughout. 

5. An earthen basin is the best for beating eggs or cake 
mixture in. 

6. To ascertain whether a cake is done, if it is a small one, 
take a broom splint and run it through the thickest part ; if it 
is not done, there will be some of the dough sticking to^it ; if 
done, it will come out clean. 

7. Cakes to be kept should be folded in a linen napkin, and 
put in a stone jar. 

SuPEAiOR Indian Cake. Take two cups of Indian meal, 
one table-spoonful of molasses, two cups of milk, a little salt, in 
handful of^ flour, and a little saleratus; mix thin, and pour it 
into a buttered hake-pan, and bake half an hour. 

Nut Cak£S. Take one pound of flour, one quarter of a 
pound of butter, same of sugar, five eggs, and spice to your 
taste. 

Seed Cake. One tea-cup of butter, two cups of sugar, rubbed 
into four cups of flour ; mix with milk hard enough to roll ; 
hatf a tea-spoonful of saleratus ; seeds to your taste. 

Sponge Cake. Sift one pound of flour and one pound loaf 
sugar ; take the juice of one lemon, beat ten eggs very ligh^ 
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ma them well with the sugar, then add Cne .emoa and Hour. 
«f baked ih a pan, two hoars is necessary. 

Loaf Caxi:. Take two pounds of flotrr, half a pound of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, three eggs, one gill of 
milk, one half tearcupful of sweet yea«t, cloves'and nutmeg for 
spice 

Pound CVee. One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one 
of butter, ten eggs, rose water and nutmeg. 

Wedding Cake. Take four pounds ot flour, three of but- 
ter, three of sugar, four of currants, two of raisins, two of 
eggs, one ounce of mace, and three nutmegs ; a liulo citn» 
afid molasses improves it. Bake about three hours. 

DEPARTMENT OF SICK COOKERY. 

IHF In making porridge, always wet the ^ur or meal in a part 
of the water ; boil the remainder, and stir the thickening into it, 
and when it is sufficiently cooked, aidd the milk, and let it boil 
up once. Wheat meal will boil in three minutes, Indian 
meal and ground rice in six or eight minutes. 

Common Milk Porridge. Three or four spoonfuls of whea; 
meal, or Indian meal and flour, one pint of water, and one quait 
of milk. 

Gruel. Indian, rye, oat and wheat me^l, and rice, are used 
Tor gruel. Wet two or three spoonfuls with water, and stir it 
into a quart of boiling, water, and boil until they are well 
cooked. Indian meal should boil full half an hour. 

Beef Tea. Cut a pound of good beef into thin slices ; sim* 
mer ui a quart of water twenty minutes, after It has once boiled 
and been skimmed ; season it if you wish, and add salt. 

Beef Gruel. Take two pounds of lean beef, five quarts of 
water simmered down to three quarts ; add half a cup of riee 
and a little salt. Veal or mutton is prepared the same way. 

Weak persons may take eggs in the following manner. 
Beat an egg very fine, add some sug^ar and nutmeg ; pour upon 
it a gill of boiling water, and drink it immediately. 

A VERY SUPPORTING BrOTH AGAINST ANY KIND OF WeAK- 

MBSS. Boil two pounds of loin of mutton, with a very large 
handful of celery or an onion, in two quarts of water to one. 
Take oflf part of the fat. Any pther herbs or roots may be 
added. Take half a pint three or four times a day. 

Sippets, when the Stomach will not receive Meat 
On an extremely hot plate put two or three slices of staJe bread, 
and pour over them some gravy from beef, mutton, or veal, 
Vlth which m butter has been xnixed. Sprinkle a little «alt 
over them 



Rick Caudli. BoM a quart of water, aoa poor into H a W» 
cupful of ground rice, mixod with a little cold water ; when of 
a proper consistence, add sugar, lemon peel, and cinnamon 
Boil ail smooth. 

URiMKS FOR THE SICK AND CON- 
VALESCENT. 

Lemon Water a Delightful Drink. Put two slices of 
•Jemon, thinly pared, into a tea-pot, a little bit of the peel, and 
a bit of sugar, or a large spoon of capillaire ; pour in a pint of 
boiling water, and stop it close two hours. 

Apple Water. Cut two large apples in. slices, and pour a 
quart of boiling water on them, or on roasted apples ; strain 
them after they have stood two or three hours, and sweeten 
lightly. 

A Refreshino Drink in a Fever. Put a little tea-sago, 
two sprigs of balm, a little wood-sorrel, into a stone jug, having 
first washed and dried them ; peel thin a small lemon, and clear 
from the white ; slice it, and put a bit of the peei in ; then pour 
in three pints of boiUng water, sweeten and cover it close. 

YEASTS. 

in summer, bread should be mixed with cold water ; iik 
damp weather, the water should be tepid ; and in cold weather, 
quite warm. If the yeast is new, a small quantity will maks 
the bread rise. In the country, yeast cakes are found very con- 
venient, but they seldom make the bread as good as fresh, iively 
yeast. 

PoTATOE Yeast. Boil potatoes soft, peel and mash them, 
and add as much water as will make them of the consistence of 
common yeast ; while the potatoes are warm, put in halt a tea- 
cupful of molasses, and two table-spoonfuls of yeast. Let it 
stand near the fire until done fermenting, when it will be fit 
for use. 

Hop Yeast. In two quarts of water boil a handful of "hops , 
stTdin, and pour the liquor hot upon half a tea-cupful of wheat 
flour. When about milk- warm, add a tea-cupful of yeast. 
Let it ferment, when i^ will be ready for use and may h^ bottled. 

TEA COFFEE, &c. 

Tea. Scald the tea-pot with boiling water, then put in tbm 
tea. Pour on the water — it must be boiling hot—- and let th* 
tea steep about two minutes. A toft-spoesfu of tea to a pel 
is te ruto. 
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0BL1C1OUS CorpEs. Grind the ooflee Just before vmdUng, 
Allow about two sjioonfuls to a pevson. Fnt it in a baein, and 
into it an egg, yolk, white, shell and all. Mix it up with the 
spoon to the consisteiice of ornrtar ; put warm, not hoiiini; 
water, in the coffee pot ; let it boil up and break three limi-s ; 
then stand a lew minutes, and it wiJl be as clear as amber, and 
the egg will give it a rich taste. 

Cocoa Shells. Let the shells be soaked over night, then 
boil them in the same water in the morning. They are con- 
siderably nutricious, and allowed to be healthy, and are cheap. 



PICKLES AND CATCHUPS. 

]\J* Kettles of block tin, or lined wjth poit^lain, are the best 
for pickling. Iron discolors the acid, .and the verdigris, produced 
by the vinegar on brass, copper, or bell-metal, is extremely 
poisonous. If, after keeping the pickles any lime, you discern 
any symptoms of their not keeping well, boil them over again 
with fresh vinegar and spice. The jars in which pickles are 
kept should always be full enough of vinegar to cover the 
pickles. Vinegar for pickles should only boil five or six 
minutes. 

A method of pickling cucumbers, which is good, is to put 
them in salt and water as you pick them, changing the salt and 
water once in three or four days. When you have done col- 
lecting your cucumbers for pickling, take them out of the salt 
and water, turn on scalding hot vinegar, with alum and salt in it. 
' To PicKLB Vegetables. Soak them for about one day in 
brine, then drain them, put them into bottles, and pour" on them 
boiling vinegar, until quite covered. Cork immediately. 

Tomato Pickles. Take one peck of tomatoes gatnered 
green, and one third as many peppers, soak them in cold water 
twenty-four hours; cold sharp vinegar enough to cover, with 
one ounce of bruised cloves to a gallon of vinegar. Tomatoes 
pickled in this way will keep one year. 

Pkppers. Take those that are fresh and green, soak them 
in salt and water eight or nine days, changing the brine each 
day, arid keeping (hem in a warm place. If they are not wanu^d 
very fiiry, make a slif in them and extract the seeds. 

Tomato Catchup., Take six pounds of tomatoes, nnrl 
sprinkle with salt: let them remain a day or two, tlieii boil, 
and press through a coarse sieve or culender. Put into the 
liquor half a pint of vinegar, cloves, pepper, ginger, and cin- 
namon ; boil them one third away Bottle tight. It should b« 
i^ken before bein; used. 
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CHOICE KEDICAL COMPOUNDS, 

VALUABLE TO EVERY FAMILY 

PART VI* 



IG* The following recipes may be relied upon as being genu- 
ine , they have been often proved, and never disappointed the 
expectations of any one. 

WORM ELIXIR. 

Take one ounce safiron, one ounce aloes, one ounce myrrh . 
steep the myrrh four days in half pint rum or brandy, then add 
^he saffron and aloes. 

Dose^ — Give a tea-spoonful once a month to children, and, 
they will never be troubled with worms. 



OPODELDOC. 

Take common white soap three ounces ; camphor one ounce ; 
oil of origanum half an ounce ; alcohol one pint. Cut the soap 
and dissolve it in the alcohol, in which the other articles have 
been previously dissolved, and cool it in wide-mouthed vialr 
for use. 



PAREGORIC, 

Take opium one drachm ; flowers of benzoin one drachm « 
eamphor two scruples ; oil of anise one drachm ; liquorice one 
ounce ; spirits one quart. 

Dose^ — A lea-spoouful for an adult ; half, for a child two 
years old. 

GRAND FAMILY SANATIVE. ' 

Gum aloes half an ounce ; rhubarb one ounce ; ginger one 
ounce ; myrrh one drachm ; cayenne peppfer one tea-spoonful ; 
spirits one quart. Steep twenty-four hours, then add a tea 
eupful of sugar, and half a pint of watt;r. 

Dose, — Take from one to two large table-spoonfuls half an 
hour before eating. Good for dyspepsia and all derangements 
•f thu stomach, in children or adults 
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HEART-BURN LOZENGES. 

Take prepared chalk four ounoes ; crab's-eyes ]wepaied tW6 
fiiiiiuses ; bole ammoniac one ounce ; make into a paste with 
disftoWed gum arable. 

SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 

Foid in a paper one drachm of Rochelle salts ; in a 
paper a mixture of twenty grains of tartaric acid, and tw 
five grains of carbonate of soda. Dissolve their conten 
separate tumblers, not half full of water, then pour the one 
the other. Drink while foaming. 

SODA WATER. 

Take one third of a tearspoonful of carbonate of soda, and 
half that quantity of tartaric acid , loaf sugar to make it pleas- 
ant. Dissolye the soda first, and drink while it foams. 



ALL-HEALING SALVE. 

Take equal parts of rosin, beeswax, and sweet oil ; melt and 
miK, stirring until cool. This is a good healing salve for all 
common sores ; but if a more healing remedy is needed, add to 
this, when almost boiling hot, two pounds of red lead ; when 
almost cold, add half an ounce of pulverized camphor. This 
should be spread thin, and reneued once or twice a day. 

RHEUMATIC TINCTURE. 

Take camphor two drachms; gum guaiacum one ounce; 
nitre one ounce ; balsam Tolu two drachms ; spirits one quart , 
mix well. 

Dose, — Half a tea-spoonful in a little water three or four 
times a day . 

SPASMODIC, OR CRAMP TINCTURE 

Take four ounces of camphorated spirits ; four ounces oj 
essence of peppermint ; half an ounce of spirits of ammonia , 
one tea-spoonful of cayenne pepper, and two of ginger 

Dose, — According to age and-urgency of disease ; say tib!e- 
spoonfnl at first, and a tea-spoonful every half hour afterward, 
lill the pain abates. Dilute with a little water. 

DYSENTERY AND DIARRHOSA CORDIAL. 
Take rhubarb o^e ounce ; saleratus one tea-spoonful ; j^oui 



OD them a pint of boiling water. When oo d, two tea-epoon- 
fa]e of essence of peppermint. 

Dose, — Tea-spoonful onoe in fifteen minutes, till the syinp- 
toras abate. 



volatjLE liniment. 

Take one ounce of spirts of ammonia or hartshorn, and add 
sweet oil until it is as thick and looks Uke cream. Tliis is 
good for an external application in all swellings and in/iam- 



mations. 



BALSAM OF HONEY. 

Take of balsam of Tolu two ounces ; gum storax two 
drachms ; opmm two dra'chms ; honey eight ounces. Dissolve 
these in a quart of spirit of wine. This balsam is very useful 
in hoarseness, and allaying irritations of the lungs. It will 
often cure a con^h that is alarming. 

TOOTH-ACHE PASTE. 

Take gum of opium, gum camphor^ and spirits of turpen 
tine, equal parts ; rub them in a mortar to a paste. Put in the 
hollow of the tooth. This, it is said, will cure, and prevent 
from ever aching. 

PLASTER FOR. WHITE SWELLINGS. 

Melt together in an iron ladle, or eartlten pipkin, two ounces 
i»f soap and half an ounce of litharge plaster. When nearly 
cold, stir in a drachm of sal ammoniac, in fine powder ; spread 
upon leather, and apply to the part affected. 

DYSPEPTIC BITTERS. 

Take four ounces of golden seal, two ounces of bitter root, 
four ounces of poplar bark, four ounces of peach-meats ; add 
two quarts of water and two quarts of gin. Good in dyspepsia, 
weakness of the stomach, &c. ' 

DOS'!, — Two thirds of a wine-glass before eating. 

TINCTURE OF LOBELIA. 

This is made by putting two ounces of the dried herb and 
seeds together, in a pint of common gin. Let it stand a week, 
when it will be fit for use. For children, from one to two tea- 
spoonfuls is a dose ; and for adults, from a half to a whole 
wine-glaeafol, always repeating the dose eveay fifteen or tweatf 
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mb^Oamf tJU it Toniits. A little wann saleratus water wffl pRh 
aiote the oporatioii of it, whenever desired. 

HOT DROPS. 
This is made by adding three fourths of a pound of best gum 
myrrh, pulverizea, and one ounce of African cayeiuie, to one 
gallon of alcohol, or fourth proof brandy. 

COMPOSITION. 

Take one pound of bayberry bark, eight ounces of ginger, 
two ounces of cloves, two ounces of cayenne, and mix them 
well together. 

SWEET TINCTURE OF RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb, in coarse powder, two ounces ; liquorice root one 
ounce ; anise seed, bruised, one ounce ; fine white sugar two 
ounces ; new rum, three pints. Digest in a warm place one 
week, then strain. 

Dose^ — For an adult, from a half to a whole wine lassful. 



NERVE OINTMENT. 

Neatsfoot oil a gill ; spirits of turpentine one ounce ; beef's 
I fall one ounce ; brandy half a pint. Simmer till mixed, and 
V Bottle for use. It is excellent for rheumatism, and perishing 
\ or contracted limbs. 



LINIMENT, 

Of most excellent kind, is made by incorporating two ounces 
of camphor ; e^x ounces of spirits of wine ; and then adding 
two ounces spirits sal ammoniac, and two drachms oil of lav- 
ender. 



STOMACH PLASTER FOR A COUGH. 

Take beeswax, Burgundy pitch, and rosin, each an ounce ; 
melt them together in a clean pipkin, and then stir in three 
quarters of an ounce oi common turpentine, and half an ounce 
of oil of mace. Spread it on a piece of sheep's leather, grate 
some nutmeg over the whole plaster, and apply it quite warm 
to the region of the stomach. 

PULMONIC STRUP. 
tiikb MS ciiiiees of eomfirey loots, aad twelve hsndiiili ^ 
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I^Jantain l^Tes ; cut and beat them well ; strain out tho joioo 
and, with an' equal weight of sugar, boil it up to a tffriip 
This is said to be an infaUible cure for coughing blood. 

TO REMOVE FRECKLES. 

Take two ounces < f lemon juice, a halt drachm of powdered 
borax, and one drachm of sugar ; mix together, and let them 
stand in a glass bottle for a few days ; then rub it on the handbi 
and face occasionally. 



INDIAN RECIPES. 

PART VII. 



Thbsg recipes have been collected with great car^, and are 
alone worth double the price of this book. 

A CERTAIN CURE FOR A COMMON 

COLD. 

Boil a common sized turnip, put it into a saucer, tuad pour 
upon it half a cup of molasses, and let it stand fifteen minutea 
tlien turn off the syrup, at the same time squeezing this turnip 
so as to express its fluid. The syrup to be drank warm on 
'going to bed. 

CURE FOR THE LOCKJAW. 

' Bind upon the wound, and in close contact with it, a common 
cent, or any piece of copper. It will give immediate relief. 
Tarnished copper is best. 

DROPSY ON THE* CHEST. 

Take a quarter pound of dried milk-weed, cut small ; poui 
on it a quart of boiling water, simmer to one pint ; when cool, 
add a pint of best Holland gin ; pour both liquor and roots int& 
a decanter, cork it tight, and let it stand twelve hours. 

Duse^ — For an adult, half a wine-glassful every three hours^ 
day and night. If it nauseate too much, the dose may be varied 
Effect seen in three or five days. This has been repeatedly 
tried, and was seldom known to fail. 
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CURE FOR A WfiAjjC STOMACH AND 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Take a demijohn half fuil of wild cherries, and fill up the 
demijohn with pare old Jamaica spirits. Take half a wine- 
glassful twice a day. Use no sugar, as it destroys the tonic 
properties of the cherries. This preparation hsus acconipUalied 
wonders in restoring the 6\ck. 

SORE THROAT. 

Inhale through a tunnel the eteaen of hot vinegar, in whick 
sage leaves have heen steeped. 

A MEDICINE TO CiTRE INWARD UL- 
CERS. 

Sassafras root bark two ounces ; coltsfoot root two ounces ; 
blood-root one ounce ; gum myrrh one ounce ; winter baA one 
ounce ; socotrine aloes one ounce ; steep them in two quarts 
of spirits, and drink a small glass every morning. 

FOR THE BILIOUS COLIC. 

Take West India rum one gill ; West India molasses one 
gill ; of hog's lard one gill ; and the urine of beast one gill. 
Simmer weU together. This composition will seldom fail of 
performing an effectual cure for life. 

FOR A HECTIC COUGH. 

Take three yolks of hen's egg^, three spoonsful of honey » 
and one of tar ; beat well together ; aijid one gill of wine. 
Take a tea-spoonful three times a day before eating. 



REMEDY FOR WEAKNESS IN THE 
URINE VESSELS. 

Steep two ounces of good red bark in one quart of wine for 
twenty-four hours; let the patient drink atable-spoouful if twu 
or three years old ; if older, a little more. 



SALVE FOR A BURN. 

Take wild lavender, the green of elder bark, camomile and 
parsley, and stew them in fresh butter ; strain off, and add to t 
beeswax, rosin, and white diai^ylon, equal parts. 
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A CURE FOR GRAVEL IN THE BLAD« 

DER OR KIDNEYS. 

Make a strong tea of the herb called heart's-ease— drink 
plenty. Or, take the root of Jacob's ladder, and make a very 
strong tea, and drink plenty. It is a certain remedy. 

FOR THE RATTLES IN CHILDREN. 

Take blood-rooi, powder it, give the patient a small tea- 
spoonful at a dose ; if the first does not break the biadder in 
half an hour, repeat again three times. This has not been 
Known to fail curing. 

CURE FOR THE ITCH. 

Take half a pound hog's lard, four ounces spirits turpentine, 
two ounces flour sulphur, and mix them together cold. Apply 
it to the ankles, knees, wrists, and elbows, and rub it in the 
palms of the hands, if there be any raw spots. Apply a little 
three nights when going to bed. 

CURE FOR CORNS ON THE FEET OR 

TOES. 
Take white pine turpentme, spread a plaster, apply it to the 
CGtn, let it stay on till it comes off of itself. Repeat this three 
times. 



FOR THE DROPSY. 

Half a pound of blue flag-root, same of elecampane-root, 
boiled in two gallons of fair water to one quart, sweetened with 
one pint of molasses. Let the patient take half a gill ttiree 
times a day before eating. 

A CURE FOR THE FLYING RHEUMA- 
TISM. ^ * 
Prince's pine tops, horseradish jroots, e/ecampane-roots. 
prickly-ash bark, bittersweet bark off the root, wild-cherry bark 
and mustard seed — a small handful of each ; one gill of tai 
water into one pint of brandy, or in the same proportion 
Drink a small glass before eating, three times a day. 

CURE FOR THE SALT-RHEUM. 

Take swamp sassafras bark, boil it in water very strong 
lake some of the water and wash the part aiibcted ; to the re- 
maiiider of the wmter tM hag^B lixd$ simmer it <rmt a modbnilt 



fire till ihe wat - is gone. Anoint the part aUboted after wa<li 
Uig. Continue four days. Never fails uf a cure. 

A CURi- FOR BLEEDING AT THE 

STOMACH-: 

Take a pound of yellow dock-root, dry it tlioroujrhly, pound 
line, boil it in a quail of sweet inilk, and strain off. JDrtnk a 
(>ill three times a day. Take also a pill of white pine turpen- 
tiuo every day, to heal the vessels that leak. 



HOUSEWIVES' OR FAMILY RECEIPTS. 



THESE RECEIPTS HAVE ALL BEEN PROVED. 



1, To WASH WHITE Mkrino Shawls. Wash the shawl in 
fair suds made beforehand, rub no soap on the shawl, rinse in 
dear warm water, with two chang^es if you please ; then take 
asolutionof gum arable, and add to it warm water till you think 
it will produce a little stiffness like starch when dry. Press 
with a moderately hot iron, before quite dry, laying a clean 
cotton or linen cloth between the iron and the shawl. 



2. To CLEANSE Black Veils. Pass them through a liquor 
of beef 's gall and water ; then take a small piece of glue, pour 
boiling water on it,.and pass the veil through it; clay and frame 
it dry, and it will be as beautiful as new. 

3. To clbsan Britannia or Silver. Simple whiting, 
powdered^ and moistened with alcohol, is the best article ever 
used. 



4. To Destroy Red Ants. Crack shagbark walnuts, and 
lav where you wish to collect them, and then wet tiie crai'.k» 
nIuTe they come with corrosive sublimate. 

5. To TAKE OUT Grease Spots from Silks, Cotton, o« 
W«)0LLEN. Pulverize fine new pipe-stems or pipes, lay it on 
Che spot, put a biown papeti when you ean, under the cIoUi. 

5 
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and one uvei the powaer, aet on it a warm iron, and It wil 
extract all the grease, if it remains sufficiently long. 

6. To CLEAN Bed Tick?, however badly soiled. Apply 
Poland starch, by rubbing it on thick with a wet cloth. Phica 
it in the sun. When dry, rub it in with the hands ; repeat it 
if necessary. The soiled part will be as clean as new. 

7. To PREVENT Lamps from Smoking. It is very often 
difficult to get a good light from a lamp, and yet keep it from 
smokmg ; but il" the wick is first soaked in strong vinegar, and 
then thoroughly dried, this annoyance will be prevented. fcJtill 
the wick must not be put up too high. 

8. To take Mildew out of Linen. Take soap and rub it 
well ; then scrape some fine chalk, and rub that also in tlio 
linen. Lay it on the grass ; as it dries wet it a little, and it 
will soon come out. 



9. To take Stains out of Mahogany. Spirits of salts, 
six parts ; salts of lemon, one part. Mix, then drop a little 
on the stains, and rub them until they disappear. 

10. To restore Colors taken out ry Acids. Sal-volatile 
or hartshorn will restore colors taken out by acids. It will not 
harm the garment. . 

1 1 . To SET Colors fast in Calico and other Goods. Ox^s 
gall will set the colors of any goods, whether silk, woollen, or 
cotton. Dissolve one table-spoonful of gall in a gallon of warm 
water, and wash the article in it, without soap. The gall is a 
3heap article, and a bottle of it should be kept by every family. 

TO MAKE A VARIETY OF COLORS. 

general rules. 

1. The materials should be clean, rinsed with soap, and en- 
tirely wet. that thfey may not spot. 

2. Lignt colors should be steeped in brass, tin, -or earthen, 
and if set at all, with alum. 

3. Dark colors should be steeped in iron, and set with cop< 
pcras. 

12. Green. For every pound of yam or cloth add two an^ 
a half ounces of alum, and one pound of fustic. Steep in tha 
itrength, hut not hoil ; soak the cloth imtil it comes to a good 
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.^•liow coilor then throw out the chlpB, and ilowlj add ili4g* 
tQ proportiou to the green you wish to obtain. 

13. Rose. Steep Ijalm blossoms in earthen or tin; tdda 

Ainall quantity of alum to set the color. 

14. Straw. Steep saffron blossoms in water, in earthen or 
tin. Set it with alum. 

15. Sky Blue. Twelve or sixteen drops of the blue com- 
position, lo be had at the druggist's, poured iiito a quart bowl 
of BoA warm water, will dye a great many articles. If you 
want a deeper color, add a few drops more of the composition. 
Jf yOu wish to color cotton goods, put in pounded chalk to de- 
stroy the acid, which is very destructive to all cotton. Let it 
stand until the eiTerveseence subsides, and then it may be safely 
used for cotton as well as silk. The old colors shouM be all 
discharged by soap or a strong tartaric acid water, then rinse. 

16. Naj^fin. The simplest way is to take a pailful of lye, 
10 which put a piece of copperas half as big as a hen's egg. 
Boil in copper or tin kettle. 

17. Lilac. Take a little pinch of Archil, and put some boil- 
ing hot water lipou it; add to it a very little lump of pearlash. 
Siiddes may be altered by pearlash, common salt, or wine. 

18. Slate. Tea grounds, boiled in iron vessels, set with 
copperas,^ makes a good slate color. To produce a light slate 
color, boil white maple bark in clear water, with a UtUe alum. 
The bark should be boiled in a brass utensil. The goods should 
be boiled in it, and then hung where they will drain and dry. 

19. Royal Purple. Soak logwood chips in soft water until 
tlie strength is out, then add alum, a tea-spoonful to a quart of 
Jie liquor. If this is not bright enough, add more alum. 
Rinse and dry. When the dye is exhausted, it will color a fine 
lilac. 

20. Red. Steep balm blossoms in water, in earthen or tin, 
and vary the shade witli a decoction of logwood. 

21. Black Boil logwood in cider or vinegar, in iron ves- 
sels. One pound of logwood to one pailful of water ; add a 
little copperas to set the color. 

22. Soft Soap. Ten pounds of potash mixed in ten gal- 
lons of warm water, over night ; in the morning boil it, adding 
six pounds of grease , tlien put it in a barrel, adding M6e» 
gallons of warm water. 






98. Hard Soap. One pound of salt of sooa, two poumk 
Oi hard soap, five quarts of water ; boil down to three qaaits, 
let it stand until cold, tlien cut it in slices to dry. 

24. Labor-Saving Soap. Take two pounds of sal soda; 
two pounds of yellow bar soap, and ten quarts of water. Cut 
tlic soap in thin slices, "and boil together two hours; strain, and 
it will be fit for use. Put the clothes in soak the night before 
you wash, and to every pail of water in which you boil them, 
add a pound of soap. They will need no rubbing ; merely rinse 
ihem out, and they will be perfectly clean and white. 

25. To Preserve Cheese. Cover them carefully with 
paper put on with fiouT paste, so as to keep out the air. In 
this way they may be kept free from insects for years. Keep 
Ihem in a cool, dry place. 

26. To Destroy Bedruos. Rub the bedsteads well witb 
jamp oil ; this alone is good, but to make it more effectual, gtt 
a sixpence worth of quicksilver and add to it. Put it into al» 
the cracks around the bed, and they will soon disappear. The 
bedsteads should first, be scalded, and wiped dry, then put oa 
with a feather. 



27. To Cleanse Foul Casks. Fill them with meal, or 
bran, and water, and let them stand till fermentation takes place ; 
it will entirely cleanse them without expense, as the mixture is 
afterward better food for swine than before. 



28. To Preserve Haws. Hams, after being well salted 
and smoked, may be preserved sweet a year by packing tliem 
down in oats. 



29. Method of Cleaning China. Mix a little pearlash, 
or potter's clay, or soda, with yo'ir water, and it will give them 
a bright appearance. 
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SECRETS AND PATENTS IN THE 
USEFUL ARTS REVEALED. 



To piiEP\cv A Transparent Paper fop Drawing. Havo 
one or several sheets of fioe %i)d very dun paper, and rub then 
over with oil or spirits -Grturpenaac, mixed in double the quan- 
tity of the oil of nuts. To cause the paper to imbibe this mix- 
ture, (hp a spoiige or feaiiacr in it, which you will pass oi 
l)uth sides of the paper, and let It dry- 

Whe« you want to use it, lay it on a print. Then, with a 
l)rush, a pencil, or a pen, pass < ^ir all the strokes, lines and 
turns of de design laid under. You may even thus learn t© 
sJiade witli neatness, if you wash that saiae design, while fixed 
en the orio-inal prijit, witli India ink. 

By pra-ctising often you may learn to draw very neatly, and 
even with boldness. This method will certainJy prove very 
«iseful and entertaining Soi those ulio have not the patience ttt 
team in the common way^ 

To TAire OFF f NSTANTLV THfi Copv OF A Prcnt. Make a 
«vater of fioaj) and aWm, wilh which wet a cloth or paper, lay 
it on a print or picture^ aod pass it once under ibe m]^kig press, 
and you will have a very fine oopy -of whatever ywi shall have 
laid it upon. Soone other powerful pi;es&ur£ will psoduce tha 
same r^suk. 



A VaRNTAIH to prevent the IIaV«< of THiE SlW mOM PAS9- 

• JIG TiinouGH Window or -other Gi.Ass. Pound gum adra- 
gant into powder^ and put it to dissofve for tu^nty-fonr hours 
in whites of eggs v/eli beaten. Lay a coat of tliis on your 
glass with a soft brush, and let it dry. 

To MAKE A Cheap, Beautifu'L Green Paint, for.Walls- 
Take four pounds of Roman vitriol, and pour on it a tea-kettle 
full of boiling water , when dissolved, add two pounds of pearl- 
«Lsh, and stir the mixture we!! with a stick, until the efferves- 
cence cease ; then add a quarter of a |>oand of pulverized 
yellow arsenic, and stir the whole together. Ijay it on with » 
(pa^iH-hrush, and W the waU has n:< hoEsi psinted beSesm two 4tt 



•tea three coats will "oe Tcquisite. If a pca-«i[roen is retpirred 
vfii in less, and if an applo-green, niore, of the yoUow arsenic. 
The cost of this paint is less than on© fourth of oil color, '<uid 
the beauty fkr superior. 

A STRONG Paste for Papering Pooms, and other useful 
PURPOSES. Take wheat flour, and mix with it a fourth, fiith or 
sixth of its weight of powdered resin or rosin ; and when it is 
wanted still more tenacious, mix with it gum arabic, or any 
kind of size. Stir the whole in enough water to make a vezy 
thin batter, which is boiled until it is of a viscid consistence. 



To MAKE Paint without AVhite Lead and Oil. Take 
two quarts of skimmed milk, two ounces fresh slacked lime, 
and live pounds of whiting. Put the lime into a stone ware 
vessel, pour upon it a sufficient quantity of milk to make a mix- 
ture resembling cream ; the remainder of the milk is then to be 
added ; and lastly the whithig is to be crumbled and spread on 
the surface of the fluid, in which it gradually sinks. At this 
period it must be well stirred in, or ground as you would other 
paint, and it is fit for use. You may add any coloring matter 
that suits the fanc)\ 

It is to be applied in the same manner as other paint, and in 
ft few hours it will become perfectly drv. Another coat may 
then be added, and so on until the work is completed to your 
liking. This paint is of great tenacity, and a slight elasticity, 
which admits of being rubbed bard, even with a coarse woollen 
cloth, without being injured in the least. 

It has little or no smell when wet, and when dry is perfectly 
inodorous. It is not subject to be blackened up by sulphuroue 
vapors, and it is not injurious to the health, all which qualities 
give it a decided preference. Tiie above will cover tw^enty- 
seven sfjuare yards ouce over. 



To MAKE Water Oil, for Painters. Take eight pounds 
of pure unslacked lime, add twelve quarts of water ; stir it and 
let it settle, turn it off gently, and bottle it ; keep it corked till 
used. This will mix with oil, and, in propsrtion of half, will 
friMir paint more durable. 

The best Shaving Soap ever invented. Take four pounds 
white bar soap, one quart rain-water, one half pint beef's gall, 
one gill spirits of turjientine. Cut the soap into thin slices, an*'. 
boil five minuter after tbe soap is tlissidved ; stir while bailing 
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isMor it ^lith one half paper vermifion ; •emit with what jim 
like ; use the oil iiistead of essence. Seventy-five cents' worth 
of iitateriiils \rM make seven dollars' worth of soapt 

AVhite Spruce Beer. Three pounds of loaf sugar; fire 
l^allons of water, with enough of essence of sprnce to give it a 
Savnr ; a cup of good yeast : a little lemon peel, if you choose ; 
mil! wIkmi fermented bottle it up close. It is a delightful beT- 
cra»»e in warai weather. 



IftiPERiAL GiNOER Pop. Take cream tartar one pound ; gin- 
f*vr (ine and a half ounce ; white sugar seven |)ounds ; essence 
itMuon ouo drachm ; water six gallons ; yeast lialf a pint. Mix. 
Tio the corks down. 

N'oLATiLE Soap, for removing Paint, Grease Spots, &c. 
Your iaI»]G-s{>oonfuls of spirits of hjirtshorn, four table-spoon- 
Tuli* of alcohol, and a table-spoonful of salt. Shake the whole 
wtjjl l«)getlier in a bottle, and apply with a sponge or brush. 

i\»WDii!R FOR removing SUPERFLUOUS Hair. Powdcrcd 
quicklime two parts ; sulphuret of arsenic one part ; starch one 
pai I . Mix in fine powder, and keep in a close vessel. 

l''«EN(tii Rose Pomatum. White wax one pound ; lard 
lliro€i lH»unds ; suet three pounds. Melt, and when partly cold, 
Biir in rose-water one pint; ottar a( rose forty drops. The 
i(t|tourance of this pomatum is much improved by giving it a 
fiiiik color. 

To MAKK A Powder, by which you may write with Wa.- 
Tbu Bruise to powder a handful of galls, half an ounce of 
viirio., ail ounce <)f gum arabic and gum sandrick. Mingle 
\\nMu finely sifted together, then rub your p&per with a little of 
U, 1.1 id u)»oii cotton wool ; and, having smoothed it, take water 
and write u|)on the paper ; then suffering it to dry, it will be 
b!a4^k. 



(.•IIKAP AND EXCELLENT BlUE CoLOR FOR CETLfNGS, &C 

Boil sljiwly, for three hours, a pound of blue vitriol, and half a 
lutiind of the best whiting, in u\><nit three quarts of water ; stir 
II lumitMitly while boiling, atid also on taking it off the fire. 
When it has stood till quite cokl, pour off the blue liquor ; then 
(iiJK the cak*^ of oolm wiih good size, and ise it witli a piasterer'e 
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trwh » the Mune ntannei as white-was/i., either fbi wa!h m 
•eiUog^ 

Common Small Beer. A Uandfiil of hops to a pairful of wa- 
tet ; a pint of bran, and half a pint ei molasees ^ a cuy of ye;»«l 
and a spoonful of ging/^r. 

Root Beer. Take a pifit of bran, a handfa) of hops, Ri»M!0 
twigs of spruce, hemli>ck or cedar, a little sassafras, or iu)t, aa 
fou have it; roots of various kinds^ plantains, bunlocks, (k»i!k. 
dandelions, &;c. ; boil and strain ; add a spoonful of ginucr 
molasses to make it pleasant, and a cup of yeast. When y<Mi 
want it soon, let one bottle stand where it is warm, and tlj-e Fost 
will work cold. This for a gallon . 

For Indelible Ink. To four drachms of lunar caustli* ii* 
four ounces of water, add sixty drops of nutgaJls made s«tToii<» 
ky being pulverized and steeped in soft water. The mor«l:nit 
which is to be applied to the cloth before writing, is composed 
•f oae ounce of pearlash dissoh^e^l in four ounces of wator,. 
with a little gum arable dissolved iu it. Wet the spot witit iU'u^, 
dry and iron the cloth, then write. 



For Red Marking Ink. Half an ounce of vermilion, «w« 
diaehm of salt of steel, finely levigated with linseed oil Ur a 
proper cojssistency. 



Ink Powder for Immediate Use* Reduee ta powder >on 
eunces of gallnuts, three ounces of green copperas, twe imHcod 
each of-|)owdered alum and gum arabic. Put a little of \h\» 
Buxturaluite white wine,^ and it will be fit for imnacdiate use. 

To make Ink for marking Linen with Ttpr. Diss»)l>^ o owe 
part of asphaltiHn, in four parts of oil of turpentine ; acid bi»|^ 
bhek or black lead in fine powder, in sufficient quantity Ui mv- 
der of proper consistence to print with type. 

Unsurpassable Blacking. Put one gallon of vijwgjir inU> 
a stone j:Ug, and one pound tif ivory black well pulvcrizrti, ;i 
half pound of loaf sugar, a half oi^nce of oil of vitriol, aiul six 
ounces of sweet oil ; incorporate the whole by siiiTing. 

To MAKB Cologne Water. Take a pint of alcohol, aw*! 
|ptX ia thirty drops of oil of lerooiw,, thirty of bergamot,. aiid baifel 
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« ffifl of waier. IT yoM desire musV, or laTendet, «dd ^ kaop, 
quantity of eaoh, The oils should he put in ti*e alcc^i alil 
shook well, befol-e the water is added Bott^ it for ose. 

* 

Essences. An ounce of oil to one pint of alcohol, is about 
* fair proportion. Let them be well shakfen together. 

To MAKE Sarsaparilla Mead. ^ One pound of Spanish 
sareaparilla ; boil five hours, so as to strain off two gallons ; 
add sixteen pounds sugar and ten ounces of tartaric acid ; ona 
naif wine-glass of syrup to one half pint tumbler of water, and 
one half tea-spoonful of soda powder, is a fair proportion for a 
drink. 



Lemon Syrup. Take one pound of Havana sugar, boil it in 
water down to a quart, drop in the white of an egg, and strain 
it. Add one quarter of an ounce of tartaric acid ; let it ^nd 
two days; shake it often. Four drops of oil of lemon will 
much improve it. 

Turkish Rouge, to give a Beautiful Complexion. Gei 
three cents worth of alkanet chips at any druggist's ; tie them 
in a gauze bag, and suspend it in a glass vessel containing a half 
pint of alcohol. When it comes to the right oolor, takeout the 
alkanet. This is a superior rouge ; it will not rub olF, and is in 
no ways injurious to the face. 

Composition for Lucifer Matches. Take four parts glue 
dissolve, and when it is hot, add one part phosphorus, and sift 
in a few spoonfuls of whiting, to bring it to the proj^r thick* 
ness. This is the identical receipt from which the N. E. Fric- 
tion Match Company's matches are made. 

To REMOVE Writing Ink from a Printed Pagb. Add one 
lialf part red oxide lead to three parts muriatic acid ;.pour it on 
the page, and immediately wash it off with water. 

To prepare Gun Cotton. Mix in a glass vessel one part 
(weight) pure nitric acid, with two parts (weight) concentrated 
sulphuric acid. With this mixture saturate, for ten minutes, 
finely carded wool cotton ; then with a glass rod press the cov- 
ton so as to remove as much of the acids as possible, after 
which it must be washed with rain-water until all the acid taste 
ii removed ; then carefuliy dry, and it is ready to ** go off " 
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Much care must be used boili in preparing and oBing lhi« 
Tegeiable lightning. Must not let mucli of the acids ge on 
thi hands —it bites badly. All tlie mateiials should uo of Uie 
best quality. 

A Water-proof Glue. Melt common glue in the smallest 
possible quantity of water, and add by ^rops Imseed oil that 
has been rendered drying by having a stnall quantity of lithaTge 
boiled in it ; the glue be'ing briskly stirred when the oil is added. 

To STAIN Harps, Violins, or any other Musical Instru- 
ment. — A Crimson stain. Take one jwund of ground Brazil, 
and boil it in three quarts of water for an hour ; strain it, and 
add half an ounce of cochineal ; boil it agam for halt an hour 
gently, and it will be fit for use. N. B. — If you would have 
it of the scarlet tint, boil half an ounce of saffron m a quart ot 
water, and pass over the work previous to the red sfciin. Ol>- 
serve, the work must be very clean; and of air-wood or good 
sycamore, whhout bleaiish. When varnished it will look very 
rich. 

For a Purple stain. Take a pound of chip-logwood, to 
which put three quarts of water ; boil it well for an hour ; add 
four ounces of pearlash, and two ounces of indigo pounded, 
and you will have a good purple. 

For a fine Black. When black is required in musical instru- 
ments, it is produced by japanning, the work being well pre- 
pared with size and lamp-black ; take some black japan (from 
the varnish maker's) and give it two coats, after which varnish 
and polish it. 

A fine Blue stain. Take a pound of oil of vitriol in a glass 
bottle, in which put four ounces of indigo, and proceed ^s before 
directed in dying. 

A fine Green stain. Take three pints of strong vinegar, to 
which put four ounces of the best verdigris ground fine, half an 
ounce of sap-green, and half an ounce of indigo. 

For a bright Yellow. There is no need whatever to stain the 
wood, as a very small bit of aloes put in the varnish will make 
it of a good color, and has the desired effect. 

To STAIN Box-wooD Brown. Hold your work to the fire 
that it may receive a gentle warmth, then take aqua fortis, and 
yrith a featJ^or paw over the work till you find it cha ig© tor 
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fine brown, (always ncepiiig i.t nest the Hrc,) you may (beuol 
and polish it. 

To MAKE Varnish for Violins, Sic. Talce half a gallon oi 
rectified spirits of wine, to wliich put six ounces of g-um sail 
drach, three ounces of gum mastic, and half a pint of turpen 
tine varnish ; put the above in a tin can, in a warm place, fro ' 
queutly sliaking it until it is dissolved ; strain it and keep it fa 
use. If you find it harder llian you wish, add a little more tu* 
pen tine varnish. 

To MAKE Court-Plaster. Dissolve isinglass, suspend 
your silk on a wooden frame by tacks, apply the glue with a 
brush, and let it dry ; repeat it, and when dry cover it with a 
strong tmcture of balsam of Peru. This is the real English 
court^plaster, It is pliable, and. never breaks. The more com* 
mon is covered over with tlie white of egg and dried. 



SIISCELLANEdUS RECEIPTS. 



To MAKE THE Hair CURL. At any time you may make 
your hair curl the more easily by rubbing it with beaten yolk 
of an egg, washed off afterward with clear water, and then 
putting on a little pomatum before you put up your curls • it is 
well always to go through this process when vou change to 
curls after having worn your hair plaia 

Oil for the Hair. A very excellent ready-made oil for the 
hair, which answers all common purposes, is made by mixing 
one part brandy with three parts of sweet oil. Add any scent 
you prefer ; a selection can be got at the druggists. 

■ .1 » 

To PREVENT THE HaIR FROM FALLING OFF Oncofthemost 

efficacious methods of preventing the hair falling out is to mois- 
ten it occasionally with a little fresh strong beer. It also 
keeps the hair in curl. When first used it is apt to render the 
hair dry, but a small quantity of beards oil will remove ihia 
objection. 
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"BhBGM BaIiIt. Melt togetlier, niotlerately, ten owhjes* ofhaf' 
terry tallow, five minces of bees' wax, one ounce of mutton 
laflow. When melted, add lamp or ivory Waek, to ^rve it a 
good black color. Stir the whole well together, aiui add, w hew 
tsJten fiom the fiore, half a glass of rum. 

To RENDER Cloth Wind and Rain Proof. Boil two poundar 
of turpentine, and one pound of litliarj^e in powder, and two 
•r three pints of linseed oil. The aitick is to be brushed ovei 
and dried in the sun. 



White-wami that will not rub OF7. Mix up half a pail- 
ful of lime and water, take lialf a pint of flour and make a 
•tarch of it, and pour it into the white-wash while hot. Stir it 
well and it is ready for u»e. 

Feathers. It is said that tumbled plumes may be restored 
to elasticity and beauty by dipping them in hot water, tliea 
shaking and drying them. 

Icy Steps. Salt strewed upon the door-steps in winter will 
cause the ice to crack, so that it can be easily removed. 

Tincture for Diseased Gums. Take Peruvian bark 
coarsely powdjered, owe ounce, and infuse it for a fortnight in 
laalf a pint of brandy. Gurgle the mouth at night with a tea- 
spoonful of this tincture, diluted with an equal quantity of rose 
water. 



Shaving Soap. A very nice soap for sharing may be made 
by mixing a quarter of a pound of Castile soap; one cake of ol«j 
Windsor soap, a gill of lavender water, the ssrane of Cologne 
water, and a very little alcohol. Boil all these together, until 
tfiorouglily mixed. 

Red Bottle Wax. Common resin four pounds ; tallow one 
pound ; red lead one pound. Mix with heat. Any coloring 
matter may be substituted, if other colors are wanted. 

To cure Freckles. Take two ounces of lemon-juice, 9 
half drachm of powdered borax, and one drachm of sugar. 
Mix together, and let them stend in a glass bottle for a few 
dfiy tlen rub it on the hands and face occasionally 
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Certain Cure for Eruptions, Pimples, ib 2. Having' .in 
pumberless instances seen the good effects of the following pro- 
Bcnption, I can certify to its perfect remedy. Dilute corroaive 
sublimate with the oil of almonds, apply it to tlie face occa- 
sionally, and in a few days a cure wUi be effected. 

To Perfume Clothes. Take cloves, cedar, and rhubarb, 
each one ounce ; pulverize and sprinkle it in the chest or drawer, 
it will create a beautiful seient, and prevent moths. 

Inflamed Eyes, very painful, as every afflicted son of Adam 
knows, may be cured in a week, and the eyes made perfectly 
strong, by using a decoction of elder flowers and laudanum. 
Add three or four drops of the laudanum to a small glass of the 
tea, and let the mixture run into the eyes three or four times 
a day. 

To Blacken the Eye-lashes. The simple preparations for 
this purpose are the juice of elder berries, burnt cork, and 
cloves burnt at the candle. Anotlier means is, to take the 
black of frankincense, resin, and mastic. This black will not 
come off with perspiration. It is also equally as good for the 
hair of the head. 



Cheap White House Paint. Take skim-milk two quarts, 
eight ounces fresh slacked lime, six ounces linseed oil, two 
ounces white Burgundy pitch, three pounds Spanish white. 
Slack the lime in water, expose it to the air, and mix in about 
«ne fourth of the milk ; the oil, in which the pitch is previously 
dissolved, to be added a little at a time ; then the rest of the 
milk, and afterwards the Spanish white. This quantity is suf- 
ficient for thirty squ^e yards, two coats, and costs but a few 
cents. If other colors are wanted, use instead of Spanish white 

other coloring matter. 

# 

To Polish Stoves. Mix powder of black lead with a little 
common gin or alcohol, and lay i\ on the stove with a piece of 
linen rag; then take a dry, but not hard, brush, dip it in 
some of the dry black lead powder, and rub it to a beautiful 
orightness 

CONFECTIGNARTf. 

To clarify Su*ar por Candies. To every pound of sugar 
put a large cup of water, and put it in a erase or copper kettle 
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ofer a slow fire, fbt tialf an hour ; pom iito it a small quantitf 
of isinglass and g-um arable, dissolved togother. I'his will 
cause all impurities to rise to the surface ; skim it as it rises ; 
flavor according to taste. All kinds of sugar, for candy, are 
boiled as above directed. When boiling loaf sugar, add a table- 
spoonful of rum or vinegar, to prevent its becoming too brittle 
^vhil^t making. 

Common Twist, or Couoh Candy, lloil three pounds of 
common sugar and one pint of water, over a slow fire^ifor half 
an hour, without skimming. When boiled enough, take it off; 
rub the hands over with butter; take that which is a little 
?oole«l, and pull it, as you would molasses candy, until it is 
white ; then twist or braid it, and cut it in strips. 

-Caitdibd Lemon or Peppermint, for colds. Boil one 
pound and a half of sugar in a half pint of water, till it begins 
to candy round the sides ; put in eight drops of essence ; pour 
4t upon buttered paper, and cut it with a knife. - 

jFruit Candied. When the fruit is preserved, take it from 
the syrup, dry it in an oven, then dip it in sugar boiled to candy 
weight, and dry it again. 

Fine Peppermint Lozenges. Best powdered white sugar 
seven pounds ; pure starch one pomid ; oil of peppermint to 
flavor. Mix with mucilage. ^ 

Saffron Lozenges. Finely powdered hay sailron one 
ounce ; finely powdered sugar one pound ; finely powdered 
itarch eight ounces. Mucilage to mix. 

Icing for Cakes. Beat the whites of two small eggs to a 
high froth ; then add to them a quarter of a pound of white 
ground or powdered sugar ; beat it well until it will lie in a 
neap ; flavor with lemon or rose. This wul frost the top of a 
common sized cake. Heap what you suppose to be sufficient 
in the centre of the cake, then dip a broad-bhuied knifi^n cold 
water, and spread the ice evenly over the whole surface. 

Strawberry Ice Cream. Take a pint of picked straw- 
berries, rub them througli a sieve with a wooden spoon ; add 
four ounces of powdered sugar and a pint of cream 

Ornamental Frosting. For this purpose have a small 
Bjrringc, draw it full of the icing, and work it in any design you 
fancy. Wheels, Grecian, border or flowers, look well ; oi 
borders of beading. 
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FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 

How TO KILL Borers in Trees. Rub hard soap into erety 
place in the tree that seems wounded by them ; it will efiect 
nally des*roy Ihom. Strong lye made of potash and swabbed 
on, is equally good — one pound to a gallon of M'ater. 

Apple Tree. Prune the decayed limbs, and rub the trunks 
with a hard brushy tlien paint with a mixture of soft soap an I 
sulphur : strew lime under the trees and around the trunk. 
This course will destroy the worms and improve the quality of 
tlie fruit and grass, and will prevent the trees froiii decay 
Five gallons of soap to one of sulphur. 

Pear. This tree dies of a disease called the fire-blight. It 
occurs in summer ; tlie leaves, from the extremities of the 
branches, for two or more feet, appear as if scorched. This 
should be cut off a foot or moi:e from the diseased part, and im- 
mediately buried. When this is practised the evil is arrested. 

Peach. These trees do best in elevated situations ; when 
the soil is unfavorable on hills, it should be improved ; cold, 
wet, or spongy soil is unfavorable. When peach trees begin 
to languish, remove the soil around them, and supply its place 
with charcoal ; it will produce a sudden renovation and improve 
t!io richness of the fruit. Prune in the extremities of the 
brandies of bearing trees, two feet, in July every year. This 
will keep the tree full of bearing buds and healthy wood. All 
trees that have the yellows must be removed, as the disease is 
contagions. Graft them in September. Peach trees may be 
preserved from the ravages of the worms, by freeing the dis* 
eased part from earth, and gum, and spreading over it a thin 
coat of common hard soap, and filling up with fresh soil. It 
must be repeated every season, and as it is dissolved by the 
rain, it descends to the roots, and causes it to grow vigorously, 
besides destroying insects and eggs, and cleansing the bark. 
Several hundred trees may be done in a few hours. It is 
equally good for other fruit. 

Pll':\!. This tree is becoming much affected with the " black 
gum,'* caused by an insect. Cut off the diseased pari without 
delay, and burn it. This will preserve it. 

Quince. This is a beautiful tree when in blossom, and 
when the fruit is ripe it is highly ornamental It is ea*iJy 
raised from cuttings or layers taken from the tree in April, and 
planted in a shady place, and the soil enriched, which will keop 
2i from sudden drought. Also water occasionally. Thiiy 
might grow in any part of the country with suitable caro. 
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Brief Hints for Tranrplantin#. Previous to layiag 
out an orchard or fruit garden, the soil should be manured and 
piliverized to a great depth. It should be made sweet, that 
the nutriment which the roots receive may be wholesome ; 
free, that they may be at full liberty to range in quest of it ; 
and rich, that there may be no defect in the food. 

If orchards are made from meadows or pasture lands, the 
ground should be improved as much as possible by manuring, 
trenching, ploughing, 6ic. At the time of planting, let the 
holes be di\g somewhat larger than is sufficient to admit the 
roots in their natural position, and of sufficient depth to allow 
of a foot of rich and well pulverized mould to be thrown in 
before the trees are planted. 

In transplanting trees, they should not be placed more than 
an inch or two deeper than they were in the nursery beds, and 
the earth intended for filling ii:^ should be enriched and well 
pulverized by mixing in some good old manure ; and if any 
Waves, decayed brush, or other refuse of a farm are attainable, 
let such be used around tlie trees in filling, taking care that the 
best pulverized mould is admitted among the fine roots. -The 
trees, in planting, should be kept at ease, and several times 
shaken, so as to cause an equal distributi(m of the finer parti- 
cles of eartli to be connected with the small fibres of the roots ; 
and when completely levelled, let the ground be well trodden 
down and moderately watered, which should be repeated occa- 
sionally after spring planting, if the weatlier should prove dry. 

Trees and Pi-ants should always be carefully packed at 
the nursery, for the protection of the roots and limbs, as well 
as for convenience in transportation. [Orders will in all 
cases be packed, and reasonable charges made for packing, 
unless otherwise ordered.} 

To KILL Weeps in Gravel and Brick Walks. Keep 
them moist with brine a week in the spring, and three or four 
days in the fall, and it will prevent their growing. 



PARLOR PLANTS. 

I. Plants which have bloomed through the summer, wUl 
rest during the winter. To remove them from the heat and 
dust of the parlor — to place them in a dry, light, warm cel- 
lar, will certainly conduce to their entire rest ; and the parlor 
will lose no grace by the removal of ragged stems, falling 
leaves, and flowerless branches. 
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9. Vtry Hukf if 9nj, water should h^ ^irtn to plants thut 
84 rest. 

3. Where the platits are wanted to bloom in the parlor lala 
in the winter, it is often better to let them spend the fore part 
of the winter in the cellar or pit. 

4. All plants which are not Rowing-, or for whose growth 
your parlors are not suitable, should be put into the cellar, ana 
should there be allowed to stand over in a slate of rest. 

5. Acoordiiifj to your accummodations, select o.fai) vigorous, 
symmetrical, hearty, healthy plants, for the window. One 
I'/ant^ well tended, will afibrd you more pleasure than twenty 
half nurtured. 

(5. There can Ik no svch thing as foral health without fresh 
air and enough of it. This must be procured by frequent vcn- 
tilatjon. 

7. It is found that plants have the property of corractin^ hf • 
Dir within a few fiours, when they are exposed to the lij?ht -.i' 
the sun ; but that, on the contrary, during the night; or in the 
shade, they corrupt the common air of the atmosphere. Hence 
it is a dangerous practice to have shrubs in an apartment that 
is slept in. 

8. To restore froiGen plants, dip them in rold water till- they 
are thawed, then set them in a moderatel;' w;mn place. They 
will often die down to the roots, but sprout again ; frequently, 
they only shed their leaves. 

9. The practice of watering plants by the roots — that tg 
pouring water into dislics in which the pot sits — is highly 
improper. It should always be poured u];on the surface, that 
it may filter through and refresh the fibres of the plant. 

Flowers. Flowers miy be presented fresh in tumblers o» 
vases by putting a handful of salt in the water, to increase itn 
coldness. If put under a glass vase, from which the air is en- 
tirely excluded, they will keep a long whilo. 



CANARY BIRDS 

Genlkal Dirkctions. To keep canaries healthy, the ca^e 
snould be washed as often as once in two weeks' and often 
cleaned. ' Fresh lettuce or cabbage may be given them in July 
and August; plantain is also good, — it may be givp.n in hnt 
weather three times a day. Lettuce seed and plantain aeed is 
'also good to be given as food, mixed in a small pot. In hot 
weather they should have clean water in pans once a day, to 
wash and bathe in, which greatly refFeshes them. A piece ef 

6 
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ouitlefi&h bone or sand should be in the cage« to kwp them in 
a healthy condition. Their fountains should be filled, and ihe 
water fountains changed every day. The bird-seed is a mix- 
ture already prepared, to be used as it is. Sponge cake may 
bp given occasionally, and crackers and sweet apples ; worms 
are also good ; but food containing salt is iujiuious. 

How TO DISTINGUISH THE MaLE FROM THE FeBIALE. To 

distinguish the male from the female, it is observed that a streak 
of bright yellow may be noticed over the eyes and under the 
throat ; his head is wider and longer, and in general is much 
higher colored ; his feet too are larger. They also begin to 
warble first, which is often at a month old. They are quicker^ 
more taper, and sprightlier than the hens. If the hen lays, 
take out the egg and substitute an ivory or wooden one, as they 
then will hatch all at the same time. 



LADIES' AND GENTLElffENS' 
iPOLITE TEACHER. 



PAUT VIII. 



1. A LETTER of introduction, note of invitation, or reply, 
should always be enclosed in an envelope. 

2. A letter of introduction should always enclose the card 
and address of the person introduced. 

3. Notes of invitation should always be sent in the name of 
the lady of the house. 

4. Invitations should be answered witliin two days. 

6. Notes of invitation should not be sealed. 

' 6. 'Figured and colored paper is out of style ; pure whit« 
paper, with gilt edges, is more strictly in good taste. 

7. It is considered a mark of respect to conmience a lettei 
towards the middle of the page. 

8. Printed cards should be used when the party is large. 

9. All letters should be scaled and superscribed as in the fol- 
lowing example. It gives room for the post-mark without 
M^em<j the superscription 
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MISS ANN STONE, 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 



Models of Invitation Cards and Notes. The uBual fom 
is simply : 

Mrs. requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs: ' 

company on Thursday evening, at 8 o'clock. 

Separate notes should be sent to the sons and daughters, if 
tlieir company is wished. 

7'he answer should be as follows ; 

Mr. and Mrs. accept witli pleasure Mrs. 's invita- 
tion for Thursday evenings next. 

If a refusal is sent, it should bo expressed thus : 

Mr. and Mrs; regret that it will not be in tlieir powsr 

lO iiccept Mr. and Mrs. 's invitation for Tlmrsday evening 

next. 

The date should always be put at the bottom of the note on 
the left hand side. 



How to address a Lady. We address a married lady, oi 
widow, as Madam, or by name, as Missis or Mistress Jones. 
in answering a question, we contract the Madam to ma'am, ad 
** yes, ma*am — no, ma'am — very line day, ma'am." 

A young lady, if the eldest of the family, unmarried, is en- 
titled to tiie surname, as Miss Smith, while her younger sisters 
are called Miss Mary, Miss Julia, 6lc. The term ** Miss," 
used by itself, is very inelegant. 



Language of the Finger Ring. If a Gentleman wants t 
wife, he wears a ring on the first finger of his left hand. 
If he is engaged, he wears it on the second finger. 
If married, he wears it on the third finger. ^ u ^ -a 
If he' never intends to get married, he wears it on the fouia 

isger. 
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When a Ijady is not engagred, aha wean ahoitp or dianuMii 

on her first finger. 

If engaged^ she wears it upon the second finger. 

If married, she wears it upon the third finger. 

If she intends to remain a maid, she wears her ring upon her 
fourth fixiger. 

Thus, by a few simple tokens, the passion of love is expresved. 



HULES OF CONVERSATION. 

1. Address yourself to the capacity of those to whom you 
speak. 

2. Direct your conrersatioh to such subjects as you know to 
be agreeable to the company. 

3. Good humor and wit is the charm of conversat'on. 

4. It is not impolite to laugh, in company, when there la 
anything amusing going on. 

5. Nothing is more annoying than to be frequently inter- 
rupted in conversation. 

6. Contradiction is the greatest rudeness any person can bo 
ftiilty of. 

7. Whispering in company is highly improper. 

8. Never attempt to take the lead in conversation. 

9. It is not good taste for a lady to say, '^ Yes, <Str,'* and 
" No, iSir," to a gentleman. 

10. Due deference should always be paid to the aged. 



YOUNG PEOPLE'S PRIMARY INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN THE ART OF DRAWING. 

1. The apparatus required to teach drawing is very unexpen- 
sive. Let each pupil be provided with a slate, and a slate-pen 
cat to a point ; also a small piece of sponge, wherewith to wipe 
and clean the slate when necessary. 

A sheet of paper, and a softish black lead-pencil, may ^ 
adopted in preference to a slate and slate-pen, but they are less 
economical, and therefore need not be used till an advance has 
been made in the lessons. 

In some schools where rigid accuracy is enforced, a boT 
somewhat advanced in his lessons stands at the black-boara, 
and from the book in his hand copies a figure upon it. The 

{>upils in their seats observe the motions of his hand, and, ful- 
owing him slowly and according to their best judgment, they 
eopy the figure from the board upon their slates. 
8 The pr'noiple of this praetice, which we wish to see 
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i4o|>ted and followed, ia, first, to teach tlie art in the ebiiplesC 

poBsible'manner and at the least expen;»e ; and, second, to give 
freedom of hand or execution. The chiM, it will be observed, 
commerces with the siaie and slate-pen, and having got over 
the initiatory difficulties and gained a little confideitce, he ia 
promoted to the board. Here copying figures in the first in- 
stance, and aftjerwards working from his improved taste and 
imitative faculties, he acquires a free, bold style of delineatioo 
without which the power of drawing remains stilf and spirit* 
less. 

3. To commence, in whatever manner, place the pupi. fairly 
(jefore his slate, and cause him to draw perfectly straight lines. 
The lines must be drawn with the hand alone, tiiat is, without 
tiny assistance from squares or rulers. The lines should in this 
sasy manner, but with as much steadiness as possible, be drawn 
horizontally, perpendicularly, and obliquely ; in short, iu all 
directions that may be thought proper ; and tlieir accuracy may 
be tested with the instruments. 

Being tolerably perfect in straight lines, we advance to benda 
or carves. £xplain that all lines whatsoever, used in drawing, 
are either straight, or curved, or a modification of either ; and 
point out how much more beautiful is the appearance and effect 
of a curve, in comparison with a straight line. 

4. We now come to the drawing of objects, beginning with 
those of the simplest forms. In tiiese and other figures it will 
be observed that some of the lines are thin and others thick, 
the thin lines indicating the parts of the object which are iu th« 
light, and the thick ones indicating those which are in the shade. 
Point out how it is possible to represent a solid object — sucb 
as a block of stone or a house — on a fiat surface, by means of 
a due mixture or arrangement of thin and thick lines or marks, 
and by giving some of them an Inclination in a particular 
direction. 

5. There are examples of exercises in the drawing of familiar 
objects or utcnsds. This usually yields much pleasure to tlio 
beginner, and excites Ms imagination to discover objects which 
lie may sketch in a similar style. Let this fancy be liberally 
iiiQulgod. Desire him to draw the outlines of a cup. vase, 
drinking -glass,- basin, book, hammer, axe, desk, chair, nail, 
candlestick, box, &c. Having drawn them in a front view, 
then put them in a different attitude, so as to express an end» 
a side, a corner, or any other point of view. Drawing of ob- 
jects in tills manner from nature, and not from paper, mav bo 
called a groat step in advance, and is really the practioa* 
mencement isf the art. 
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While alK)ut this ctage of advancement, and while the min4 
10 awakeiiin;^ to the power of expressing- objects by means of 
VLnous lines of a light and dark character, invite attention to 
the method in which a person is able to draw a subject from its 
appearance or from memory. It may be done in something like 
il.e follov/ing terms : — 

When we see, for example, a chair standing on the floor, we 
ttbserve its shape or figure, its line of back, seat, legs, and all 
other parts about it. We then take a pencil, and bending the 
mind intensely on the form of the chair, try to define all the 
lines of the object on the paper or board. 1 he more perfectly 
that the hand can obey the direction of the mind, while bent in 
(bought on the object, so will the drawing be more true in all 
its details. 

6. Plant and flower drawing is a valuable branch of the art, 
and is particularly suitable for females. The course of instruc- 
tion should not be confined to a few objects merely, but be ex- 
tended to exercises on all the elegant objects of this kind whieh 
ire read/ at hand. Any flower gi'owing in a pot on the win- 
ilow-sill, any tree or bush that presents itself, or any shrub or 
Wade from a garden, may be copied. On the correct imitatiou 
of these objects from nature, is founded the art of designing 
carvings in architecture and carpentry, mouldings for plaster- 
work, and patterns for lace, paper-hangings, carpets, and othec 
objects of taste. 

7. From plants we proceed to the sketching of animals, sucii 
ys dogs, cats, swine, rabbits, horses, goats, sheep, birds, oi 
other creatures which are familiar to observation, and of which 
a few examples are given. Next, the pupil may advance to 
the drawing of faces and human figures, but this only, in a 
great measure, as an amusement ; for a correct method of de- 
lineating these objects in their various forms and attitudes, is 
not to be gained without the most patient study of models ano 
living figures, and may very properly be delayed till a more 
advanced period. 

8. It is necessary to add, with respect to drawing plans of 
houses, or maps of fields and countries, that the pupil should 
be taught to measure and compute dimensions in height, length, 
and bread':h. This is to be done in the first place by a foot- 
rule. Of a diminished scale of inches and fractional parts, pre- 
pared for the purpose ; but aflerwards, and when a little skilled 
\n these computations, he must learn to guess, or measure by 
the eye, the dimensions of the object on which he is engaged, 
and then to draw it, preserving the just proportions -of the 
several parts. This iii a kind of exsio'iae w^oh will largel/ 
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fontrlbute to cultivate the perceptive i^u^iiltiet of papils, and 
make them useful to themselves in many of the common occu- 
pations of life. 

9. The first, or purely* dementary coarse of lessons, win 
properly terminate ivith exercises in drawing, with the band 
alone, a variety of simple mathematical figures, such as circles, 
squares, parallelograms. These may be tried again and again, 
to give precision of hand and eye, or till the figures approach 
»o near perfect accuracy in form as to stand the test of measure- 
ment by the compasses. 

JiCt the pupil be instructed to avoid any approach to confu- 
sion in the designs, to give all the lines with an easy sweeping 
effect, so as to express what is called spirit, and to cultivate at 
the 'same time simplicity and chasiencss. 

10. We conclude these brief directions by mentioning, in the 
most emphatic manner, that, further than mere amusement for 
the moment, the exercises on this or any other elementary work 
on drawing, will bo of no use whatever, unless the pupil do the 
things with his awn handy and seek for originals in actual objects 
before him, 

Sxercises to a reasonable extent on the black-board are abso 
mtely indispensable, for giving th^X freedom of hand which we 
have already adverted to, and for teaching the art of handling 
compasses, measuring distances, and other matters, of practical 
utility. 



YOUNG LADY'S GUIDE. 

BEING INSTRUCTION IN EMBROIDERY ON 
SILK, VELVET, MUSLIN, LACE, MERINO, &c. 

PART IX. 



By Thb taste for embroidery is daily increasing, and this 
species of work is not only ornamental but useful. In the fol- 
lowing pages we have given instructions in all the most popular 
and beautiful modes of embroidering ; and have endeavored to 
express ourselves as explicitly as possijile 
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EMBROIDP^RY WITH FLOSS SILK/tIIPKE: 
CORDED, OR SADDLER'S SILK, CHE-. 
NILLE, WORSTED, &c. 

1. Flosa silk is used to embroider on either silk, satin 
merino, or any fine material which does not require washing-. 

2. To embroider on cloth, fine flannel, or merino, that is to be 
washed, it is necessary to use three corded, or saddler's silk. 

3. Chenille is sometimes employed in canvass work, bur 
being one of the richest materials used in embroidery, it sliows 
to the greatest advantage on velvet, silk, or satin. 

4. Woi-sted is used principally for embroidery on canvass ; 
but on fine merino,, brown holland. and even white muslin; it is 
equally beautiful. The colors ol German worsteds do not fade 
when washed with soap. 

5. A light and simple frame is the most convenient for the 
above mentioned species of embroidery. The frame should 
merely consist of four smooth pieces of light wood, half or 
three quarters of a yard in length, and quarter of an inch in 
thickness, neatly joined together. The frame should then bo ■ 
covered with ribbon or muslin, wound tightly around it. To 
this muslin the material -designed to be embroidered is to be 
sewed. Square frames are preferable. 

G. After the frame has been prepared, the pattern to be em- 
broidered should be drawn. If the material used is silk, oi 
satin, or muslin, or any transparent substance, the pattern may 
be fastened on the wrong side, hung over a window pane, and 
traced upon the material with a lead-pencil. When velvet, or 
cloth, or any dark-oolored silk is to be embroidered, the pattern 
should be dmwn on white tissue or blotting paper, and tho 
paper lightly tacked upon the right side of the velvet. The 
embroidery is to be executed over the paper, and when the 
work is completed the paper is carefully torn away. Some- 
times patterns are drawn on dark materials by means of chalk, 
but the chalk is apt to rub off. 

7. After the pattern is drawn, the work should be sewed 
into the frame in such a manner as to be perfectly smooth and 
even. It is not necessary that the frame should bef*of the same 
size as the material to be embroidered. If the stuff is wider or 
longer than the frame, the portion over should be rolled up and 
covered with white paper. When the article is smaller than 
the frame, a piece of muslin may be sewed to the stuff so as to 
make it of the necessary size. 

8. For worsted work a rather coarse darning-needle should 
be used, and for floss .silk a fine one. A huge round-eTed 
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iMedle is neeeaaary for onenille arid three-corded mile. If Um 

needle is too larj^e, besides being clumsy, it will make a hoW 
in the work. 

9. The stitch for embroidery is very easy. You make a 
knot at the end of the silk, chenille, or worsted, and bring youi 
needle through the material oa which you intend to work, from 
the under side to the upper one. Next, the needle is again put 
through to Jie under side, following the pattern, and then put 
back and brought to the upper side, close to where it came 
through before. The same process is then repeated, care being 
taken not to draw the silk too tight. The stitches should lay 
slantingly and beside each other. To embroider the stalks of 
flowers, a stitch very similar to back stitch should be used. 

10. The way to embroider in the manner above designated, 
may be learned without further instructions than those we have 
already given. The work when once understood is accom 
piished with great rapidity, and never becomes tedious. 



RAISED EMBROIDERY. 

This kind of embroidery is extremely pretty in fancy pieces, 
for working animals, birds, shells, fruits, or flowers. It may 
be doiie with either silk, worsted, or chenille. The pattern 
must be traced and the material framed an iisual ; then com- 
mence a foundation for the raised parts by working with coarso 
cotton or wool, layer upon layer, with long stitches, until the 
outline of the design is closely approached, paying attention at 
the same time to the shape of the object. When this is finished, 
begin the embroidery over it with a long needle, and shade in 
the usual manner, passing the needle through the whole sub- 
stance of the foandation, which will the more easily be done 
should it be formed of wool. 

Flowers, such as roses, on a very reduced scale for sprig 
work, may be beautifully and easily executed in this descrip 
tion of embroidery . A small round must first be slightly raised 
with cotton ; then commence the centre of the rose ^^'ith two or 
three small French knots, and form the ilower by workmg 
round them iu small stitches, keeping the middle of the darkest 
shades ; the stitches should partly cross eacii other, so as to 
give the api^earance of one leaf over another. If skilfully done, 
the centre of the flov/cr should have the sunken appearance 
which it has ia nature. If worked too lai^e, their beauty j> 'd 
effect will be lost. Four shades of silk will !>e found a^ ^ 
ficieut. 
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STITCHES IN EMBROIDERT ON MUSLIN 

AND LACE-WORK. 

1. Satin Stitch. This resembles the threads in satin, and 
is much used "in embroidery. You make a knot at the end of 
the cotton, silk, or worsted, and bring it through the material 
on which you intend to work, from the under side to the upper 
one. Next, the needle is again put through to the under side, 
at about half an inch distance, and is then put back and brought 
lo the upper side, about half way from the first point, the next 
stitch is carried to the same distance from the second ; again 
the needle is brought back, and the same process is repeated. 
In working on a surface, the stitches run in parallel lines to 
each other, and are taken the length-way of the figure or sub- 
ject you are making. They are also of unequal lengths, in 
ordey that the .ground may be more effectually coveied. In the 
working of drapery, you must be sure to take each stitch the 
way the threads or grain would naturally fall. 

2. Button-Hole Stitch. The needle must go in on tho 
wrong side, and be brought out on the right, five threads down. 
To make the stitch, the needle is passed through the loop, bo- 
fore it is tightened or drawn close. 

3 Eyelet Holes. These are first run round ; then a hole is 
cut out, or made by a piercer, which is the preferable way ; 
and the needle is passed through the aperture, under tlie inner 
thread, and you sew round it thickly, so as to entirely conceal 
it. You may make oval eyelet holes in the same manner, 
making the opening oval, instead of round. 

4. Formation OF Bars. You take four threads of the muslin 
on the needle, and sew three times over them, passing the 
needle through the same oi)ening each time, and drawing the 
four threads as close as possible. Each succeeding four threads 
are taken up the same way ; and thus the required number of 
bars can be easily formed. The thread in this stitch passes 
from bar to bar, on the right hand. 

5. Embroidb:ry Feather Stitch. Leaves ore oflen worked 
in this stitch, which is only an elongated button-hole stitch Its 
appearance, on a leaf, is very beautiful. 

G. Glover's Stitch. This is the same as button-hcle 
stitch , only each stitch is taken a little higher up tlian the one 
tt'liich preceded it. 

7. Double Button-Hole Stitch. This is two stitches to- 
pether, then the space for two left unoccupied, then the two 
iNitU>n-boia stitches repeated, and so on alternately. 
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8. Half Hcrrino-Bone Stitch. This is wrorJiod tho erots 
ray of the muslin ; four threads hf taken on the mesh •! 

oiice. 

9. JiiNiss. These are fonned by drawi»g together six threads 
of the musliik, and sewing over them with fine thread, as doss 
as possible. 

10. Straight Open Hem. This is done by drawing o»it 
Arec or four threads, the solvedge-way of the muslin, and work- 
ing- over the cross threads from side to side, in a kind of zigzag 
direction. 

il. Veinino Open Hem. This is worked in a curve, oi 
other pattern, in wbicli the threads cannot be drawn out. The 
hem is made by sewing over two threads, taken tlie angular 
way of the muslin, and then pursuing the samo method with 
two threijds taken the contrary way, and uniting them to/retlier 
as in a straight open hem. The appearance is the same, but 
the pattern is a curve or other shape. 

12. Chain Stitch. This is often employed in lace-work. 
Make a knot at the end of the cotton, an<l draw it through to 
the rigiit side. While you put in the needle, let the end hang 
loose, and bring it out below, so as to incline a littls to the left 
hand : pass the needle over the cotton, as you draw it out, and 
tiiis will form a loop ; each succeeding one is done in the same 
manner. 

13. Pearling. This is a kind of lace edging, not worked 
with needles, but ofWn used as a finish to embroidery on muslin. 
It is very pretty, and is sold ready for use. 

14. Daknino. This is, when employed in lace-work, done 
^s follows • ^t is worked as common darning, but with fine 
cotton, which is doubled ; and, in thia stitch, the inner edge of 
flowers is sometimes worked, the centre being executed in half 
herring-bone stitch. It looks well ; but rows of chain stitch 
arei in our opinion, preferable. 

15. Interior Stitch. So called, because otten employed 
Ui fill up the centres of leaves, in lace-work. The stitch is 
formed by taking two threads the breadth-way of the loaf, and 
sewing over them ; then leaving a row of one tliread, and sew- 
ing over two threads, as before. 

16. Eyelet Holes in Lace-Work. These are not difficult 
to execute, and when weil arranged, have a beautiful appear- 
ance: One mesh of the net is left for the centre, and vou work 
found »t in button-hole stitch. A great variety of devices may 
be formed, Dy a tasteful and judicious disjxjsition of these cyeUt 
boles. 
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17. Spots on Net. Thceo, thoug^h simpie,fotm an elegant 
▼aricty in lace-work. To make each spot, the midtlle is to he 
passed hackwards and forwards, through one hole in the net, 
and alternately under and over two of the threads of whirh that 
hole is formed. These spots must bo placed in clusters, but an 
open mesh must be left between each. 

18. Tambour Stitch. This has a close resemblance to 
chain stitch. The needle, which has a small hook at the end, 
and is fixed in a handle of ivory, is put through the material 
stretched in the frame, on the upper side, and the cotton being 
held underneath, in the left hand, is put upon the hook and 
drawn through to the right or upper side, where it forms a loop. 
Through this loop the needle is again passed, and also through 
the material, a few threads from the place it passed through 
before. The cotton is again drawn through, and thus a succes- 
sion of loops is formed. The pattern is worked entirely in 
these loops or stitches. 

19. These are the stitches most commonly employed, and 
therefore the most necessary to be known. We have done all 
in our jK)wer to so explain them, as to enable our readers to 
jjraciise tl\pm with facility. 

EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN. 

A degree of skill which can only he acquired by practice, its 
necessary to those who w^ould excel in this branch of the art. 
The work must, of course, be done by pattern, and very beau- 
tiful ones may be purchased at a moderate cost. 

The "taaterial generally emtdoyed in working on muslin is 
cotton. 

The pattern is placed against a window, and drawn with a 
black lead-pencil on the muslin. To secure accuracy, the 
muslin should be tacked down to the pattern before the tracing 
is commenced. 

The outlines of the pattern are then run around witli fine 
couon, directly over the pencil-marks. Tlien commence work 
ing in the usual embroidery stitcU, taking care that the stitches 
do not lay over each other, but side by side, so as to give the 
work a smooth and even appearance. A frame is not necessary. 



INSTRUCTIONS IN LACE-WORK. 

In commencing this delicate and beautiful work, you must 
place over the net a pieo<t of French cambric, proportionate in 
•tze 10 the subject or device you are in tendings to work ; aaa 
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cnder both Uiese the paper pattern is te be placed, and soeuret 
•y a tack at the edge in its proper position. ]t is essentia] ta 
remark, that thod^h the dcsio:n, as a whole, may be lar^e, yei 
each part should be small ; the introduciion of large leaves, 
sprigs, or flowers, would greatly detract from that beaifty of 
appearance, which is so essential to be preserved. Clusters of 
small flowers, or leaves, are proper ornaments in this elabo 
rately-wTOQght fabric. Having placed the materials and pattern 
as directed, the outlines of the design are to be run round with 
cotton. This sewing mast be done twice, and the running 
thread be sewn over with fine cotton ; the sewing to be mod- 
erately thick ; this will give the extreme edge of each leaf or 
tto wer a raised appearance — a point in this work of most 
essential importance. The cambric is then, with a pair of ttnall 
and sharp scissors, to be cut off, as near to the raised edge as 
possible. 

The various patterns are so numer<ris, that it is next to im- 
possible to enumerate them. One be:iutifui variety is formed 
by filling up the centres of flowers ^ith insertion stitch ; for 
the mode of doing which, the reader is referred to the chapter 
on stitches. Jjcaves and flowers thus filled fjp have a remark- 
ably neat appearance. 

EMBROIDERY IN GOLD THREAD. 

This kind of embroidery is usually employed in large and 
bold designs, as it is never used except in cases where much 
display and extreme brilliancy are required. The materials 
made use of as foundations for these costly displays of needle- 
work are various, according to the taste of the wearer, or the 
occasion on which they are employed. Crape, India muslin, oi 
some kind of silk, are generally employed, as the best calcu- 
lated to give the desired effect, and to exhibit the beautiful 
devices to the best possible advantage. The gold thread should 
be of a fine and uniform texture, and little or no difficulty will 
be found in working it. When it is properly made, it is almost 
a^ flexible as common thread. 

Tiie stitch in which gold thread embroidery is worked is 
(with occasional exceptions) satin stitch, and, of course, ynu 
work by a pattern previously prepared. This must be laid 
«nder the material used as a foundation, and which is generally 
mfiiciently transparent to allow it to be seen through it, and 
iie outline of the subject intended to be worked is sewn on in 
white th ead. This done, you commence working in gold 
thread, o\ with silver, but tliis latter is not desirable^ as it socm 
|eiB black and tarnished. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR INSERTION. 

Kriihroidery is often done upon muslin, in narrow stripes, Cct^ 
insertion work, and looks extremely pretty. Almost anydevicoy 
but chieriy foijage and flowers, and sometimes fruit, are propei 
fcr this kind of work, and any or all of the various stitches may 
be intrxluced with the happiest eilect. It is unnecessary to 
^ivo examples, as they would only tend to confuse and mislead. 
Every lady must use her own judgment in these cases, and be 
guided in her choice by the use to which the insertion work is 
'jo be applied. In all patterns for this kind of embroidery, tliero 
miist be a hem stitch on each side of the embroidery, th« 
planner of forULiug which is fully explained in the following 
dci^aription. 

It is done either in a straight line or in a curve. For th« 
first kind you draw out threads to the breadth of a narrow hem, 
Ht a little distance from the row of insertion work previously 
exiecuted The number of threads thus drawn out should not 
exceed four, which are to be taken up on the needle, commenc- 
ing on one side, and these are to be sewn over three times with 
very fine cotton. The threads are taken and sewn over singly, 
and when the thftad has reached the opposite side, you take up 
four more of the cross threads and sew tiiem over twice, thus 
uniting the eight together at the side opposite to that one on 
which you commenced. Then sew the last four, three times 
over, as in the first stitch, and the thread will here again be 
found at the side on which you begin. You proceed in this 
manner to the end, an(t the open hem when thus worked forms 
a kind of undulating wave, that looks elegant and appropriate. 



THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

1. Infancy needle-work the light of day is especially im- 
portant. 

2. In many departments oT fancy needle-work great and un- 
ceasing care is requisite, in order to avoid faults which cannot 
alVerwards be repaired. In cloth- work, for instance, be careful 
not to split the threads of the canvass. ■** 

3. During the progress of your work, it is desirable that you 
keep that portion still untouched covered with tissue paper, or 
it will otherwise have a soiled appearance. 

4. Cut your wools into certain lengths, and put them into 
elongated papers, or you may wind them on a reel. Each 
paper should be labelled with its peculiar shade, or it may be 
numbered. 

6. Plaid patterns may be worked from plaid ril)bons ; and id 
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so doing .lie choice of elegant materid \iill bejM'fttainaale m* 
it is maitifarious. 

6. When beads are introdoced, tb^i^ should not be too 
oumerous, or they will give an agpp^o^nce of heaviness Mi tli» 
work. 

7. In using floss silk, it^iould be cut in short lengths, oi it 
IS apt to get round. 




HMTS TO YOUNG LADIES. 



PART X, 



THE COLOR AND STYLE OF BONNETS, 
DRESSES, &c., BEST SUITED TO VA- 
RIOUS COMPLEXIONS. 

Every lady should study and determine what dress and hat 
best becomes her form and complexion. In America there is 
not the distinction made in the style of dress it is necessary 
tliere should be, between a tail and a short, or a slender and a 
thick person, or a dark or light complexion, but all must dress 
in the latest fashion, however unbecoming it may be. 

1. The Hat. A delicate pale complexion should wear a 
pink lining, but where there is color with it, blue or straw color 
*«hould be worn. A brunette or dark complexion should wear 
wniie lining, with a delicate rose trimming ; never black un- 
less unavoidable. A large person, with prominent features^ 
should never wear a small hat. The reverse with small per 
sons. An extremely red or yellow complexion should not 
wear high colors. Yellow, lilac, and red, are the most trying 
colors to the complexion. A close cottage is generally becoio 
ing, and never considered unfashionable. 

2. The Dress. Suit the dress to the complexion, the same 
as the hat. A short figure should not wear so full a skirt as a 
Uill one. Every species of drapery is graceful to a tall figure 
and may be worn to AtkftlrtS^ffBv ^Tjght ^l^evps without trim- 
aaing are bceoimflff *ii full forms, the medium height, or below 
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tt. T« a talTS^i^«^ hs^re, wiili long arms, they are very un* 

gracel'u!, unleastris;ji"»eJ with folds or drapery. 

3. Fi.oimcKs. FlotKJces are graceful upon tall persons, 
whether slender or oiherwi5»i^but never upon diminutive ones. 

4. Tucks. TiKks are equatl>s^racefiil upon both, and never 
look out of faslrion. A couple ot^H;ide tucks, which give the 
appearance of two skirts, are very bK:;utiftU for an evening 
dress, made of delicate materials. xVny 3^'"^«cs of trimming 
down the front or sides of the skirt, incrt'ci<»fc 'S tiie apparent 
height. Capes are only becominf? to person^ witk. falling 
shoulders, unless made to fit the form. ' ^ 

5. II GH-NECK Dresses. High-neck dresses are simj^'^^e and 
generally becoming ; upon a very high-shou levered person aOo^'- 
necked dress is more appropriate, and if the shonlders are ok ""^y 
moderately high, the neck may still be covered and ilie dres. ^ 
finished off about the throat with a narrow piece of lace, instead » 
of a collar. Dresses Avith loose backs are only becoming upon ^ 
very fine and slender figures. 

6. Evening Dresses. Evening dresses of transparent ma- 
terials look well when made high in the neck ; but upon very 
young girls it is more graceful to cut the dresses low, leaving 

f>art jof the shoulders exposed. A dress should always be made 
oose over the chest and tight over the shoulder blades. Long 
sashes fastened in front are more becoming than belts, unless 
there is much trimming upon the dress. Cuffs or narrow lace 
at the wrist finish the dress, and give the hands a small appear- 
ance. The effect of a w^ell made tournure (or bustle) is to 
make the waist look round and delicate. An extremely small 
and waspish-looking waist can never be considered handsome. 
It is exceedingly hurtful to those who attain it by tight-laeing, 
and doubly ungraceful, since it prevents all graceful movements 

7. Short Cloaks. Short cloaks are very unbRcomin j to 
short and clumsily built persons, but to a tall figure tlie revorse. 



HOW TO DRESS THE HAIR. 

■ 

1. Dressing the Hair. Light hair is generally most he- 
jomhig when curled. For an oval face, long and thick ringleis 
are suitable ; but if the face is thin and sharp, the riu^rleu 
should be light, and not too long. Open braids are very beau- 
tiful when made of dark hair. A simple and graceful mode of 
arranging the hair, is to fold the front locks behind the ears, 

side 

pftji ui« naif aircL'ilv itt 



nermitting the ends to fall in a cjuipj e of ringlets on either si< 
behind Great care 'sliould he tal o/Ttcrpftrt tlie hair direcilv 
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Ibe eantie of tho forehead. Penon* with very long narrow 
beads may wear the hair knotted very low at the back of (he 
neck. If the head is long, but not very narrow, the back haii 
may be drawn to ono side, braided in a thick braid, and wtiiind 
around the head. When the )\ead is round, the hair should be 
funned in a braid in the middle of the back of the head. If the 
braid is made to resemble a basket, and a few curls permitted 
to fail Trots w«thin it, the shape of the head is maeh improved. 
3. Caps. Caps are beoommg to moat ladies, but they should 
be trimmed with as few bows and as li|tle lane as possible. 
Upon a long head they look well with a narrow border of iace 
ying close to thn face and forehead. 

THE MOUTH. 

1. Purity of Breath. Purity of breath is an advantage 
^at cannot be too highly prized, as the want of it is the most 
mfbrtunate circumstance that can befall beauty,. and is alone 
m^ent to annihilate in an instant the most perfect and other- 
wme inviting charms. 

3. A iotid breath may be the consequence of various causes 
When it proeeeds from a dis'^osed state of the lungs, riding on 
ikcnrsebaok, fresh tftr, and the use of gargles of myrrh, or d the 
'•nfusion of oak bavk, with proper attention to tiio state ot tho 
lioweb, may palliate the action, and ultimately remove it, ii* 
not too deeply seated. 

3. If it anae fiom oauaea which derange the digestive or- 
gans, the cauees must be removed by proper medicines before 
Uie effect can cease ; but cleanliness, and attention to the state 
uf the mouth and teeth, morning and night, will assist to remove 
the ineonvenienoe. Dr. Skinner's Peruvian Tooth Powder is 
decidedly the best dentifrice, and greatest eorreetor of a bad 
bx^sili aver y«t odnwd to the publio 



HINTS TO TOUNO UEN, 



GHOICB OF A WIFE. 
L Tosm fiBdMMii, ft word of adfio* tflNyon in the eheioa 



toy a gay, dashing yomig ladyi fond of Company, eiHJfaiigUiit, 
f a|n, artistical and showy in dress. It is not a doll or a coqnette 
■ you want for a partner. Choose rather one of those retiring, 
modest, sensible, neat young ladies, who have learnt to deny 
Uieniselves, and possess a decided mind, and have acquainted 
tLeniseWes with the domestic adairs of a family. 

2. How TO Treat a Wife* You may have great trials 
and perplexities in your business with the world ; but .do not, 
theref<)ire, carry to. :your home a clouded orcostracteu brow. 
Your wife may bare had trials, which, though of less magni- 
tude, may have been as hard to bear* A kind, consoling, and 
tender look, will do wonders^in chasing from her brow all clouds 
of gloom. 

3. Notice kindly her little attentions and efforts to promote 
your comfort. Do not take them aU as a matter of course ^ and 
pass them by ; at the same time h&ng very suir^ to notice any 
ormssion of what you may consider her duty to ymi. 'Do not 
treat her With indifference, if yott would not seal* and palsy her 
heart, which, waterea b^ kindness, would, to the latest day -of 
your existence, throb with sincere and eonstttnti ail^ticm. 

4. Sometimes yidld your wishes to= hers. She has prefer 
ences as strong as you, and perhaps jnsF as trying to her no 
yield her choice as to you. D6 you find it hard to yield it 
sometimes ? Think yon it is not hard far her to give up a/- 
ways 7 

5. Again, show yourself manly, 86 that yon» wife catt look 
up to you, and feel that you %iriU act nobly y and that she can 
confide in your judgment. 

■« I ii«i 111 

STYLE AND DRESS OF GENTLEMEN. 

1. The importance ofdvessuig properly am* scaijtoly be 
overrated. It not only influences the opinions of others in re- 
gard to us, but governs our own self-respect. A shabbily 
dressed man is likely to fS^'Sfeiibblly , and • to commit shabby 
actions. A man with, his coat out at the elbows, a shocking- 
oad hat, and boots lun -^ft^'^n at.4he ,Jiee), jyill. <Jo thing-s 
of which, in his dreiaed. mom&jit^' hij. lib^y fbe heartily 
ashamed. 

2. A dandy farm e r ^ ■»i» " O y o r « drosga d mechanic, and a finical 
tradesman, are ridiculous ; but there is no reason why people 
of all employmeiKta aiiouJH ndt'3kre2HridHli]|i||^n and dresa with 
perfect noatoe^ .^^ . j ^_ 



oarks of blacklegs ai^ |ir^t|tQtQ8. 

Full, di^fsai, for gejnUeinen, admits of bat two colon, blaek 
and white, undress allows of grays, browns, oBves, indigot, 
j.wjd QtJb.er quiet colors. 

' " '''Neat but not ^audy," is the. best possible maiim for both 
e^xefS;^nd all cppdi^ionSy though the ladies are allowed a g^patai 
'variety, and a ftiore fanciful display. 

Perhaps the best way is to have a sensible t|0Dr,.,aiid leave 
the. whole matter to his. discretion ; that u{, if you can, rely. upoa 
I lus.disinterestpdncss. 

This host rule for both s^i^es, is to dress so that no one can 
- remember what you wore, or anything abput it, except ^e 
.g^M^all^ pleasing effect. 
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GlIAJBaili'S &IF|D£; 



<m>.RVi'E^ FOiR >*'PH£ OJHi»^ GQNBUCT. OF 
PVBUC DEBATE AND PUBLIC ME»pNGS- 



yART XI. 



ELECTION 0F' CHAIRMAN, 

1. THKcbairma^..selected should be a man jie]4 ipir^pe^ 
S. He should be a man of maturity and commanding p^r^onal 
^^pppaj:g,nce. 

S. ' He should possess a fitness for the office. ' ThiS. induce* 
^ pt?jiding.,in. .§OQiety> intelligence,^ business, tact", • «elf-ppiM6s- 
sTon, &c. 

.. 4. The chairman .should be chos«»ii, in small meetings, by 
...jipmination \ and, each per^n named, t^e motion bcing-,secpi]^d^^ 
fthould be voted fof untfl « choice is made. 

5. The chairmaa chosen should always be properly condueHed 
to the chair, and he may be introduced to the meeting in a brief 
speech. 

6. On taking the chair, a few words of remark on the psvi 
«f the efaunnaa is in wcder, and generally expected. 
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TRU POWER AND DITTIES OF THE 

CHAIRMAN. 

7. In a public meeting the chairman should be elevated abovw 
the assembly. 

8. It is improper for a chainnan to hold conversatien with 
any person while the floor is occupied by a speaker. 

9. No person should accept the bflice of chairman unless he 
is prepared to resign all thoughts of promoting any private 
views of hiirt)wn. 

10. When a motion is presented to the meeting, it should 
be read by the chainnan, and objections called for ; there being 
none, the motion should be put to the meeting, and decided by 
a majority of votes. 

11. Persons wishing to aavucate the motion should be al- 
lowed to do so. 

12. If there be an objection, it must take one of the follow- 
ing shajTA : it mustl)e an amenidmerU, or negative, or to post' 
pone, oi for the previous question, or to cuijoum the meeting. - 

13. Th9 ^ight of reply, as it is termed^ exists in the mover 
of an orig^ai propoaitioa:; but belongs not to the sQover of an 
amendment. 

14. The rule of speaking is one speech for each person^ bn 
laeh motion. 

15. If a vote be doubted, it will be the duty of the chaiiman 
io <* divide the house,'^ and decide the question by count. 

16. If there be amendments to an original motion, the 
amendments must be.acted upon first. 

17. At an adjournrxl meeting, the chairman shoold cause the 
minutes of the last mActifig to be read. 

18. If it is^ desirable to get rid of a chairman, it n^ay be 
done, 1st, by refusing to do any business ; or 2nd, by an ad- 
journment of the meeting, sine die, 

19. No epeaker should be interrupted while speaking, unless 
ca'led to appoint of order by the chairman. 

20. When a point of order is raised, the person speaking 
phpuld cease, and await the decision of the chairman., 

21. When several persons rise to speak at the same time, 
the prefoKnce should be given to tl^ oi^e whose eye wae fitst 
(;aa|pht py the chairman. 



«. 
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A KANUAL FOR FARKERS AND 

TBEm WIVES. 

VAULT XII. 

FOR FARMERS. 

. 1. Afplcs. Winter apples are better for remaining on tM 
trsQ tiU well grown and ripened ; it improves their flavor. 

S. Bees. How to catch the moth or miller. Dr. W atei 
raifaC lays: I.teok two white dishes, (I think white attract* 
their attention in the night,) or deep plates, and placed them on 
the top of the hives, and filled them about half full of sweet- 
fmed vinegar. The next morning I had about fifty millers 
caught ; £e second night I caught fiily more ; the third night 
Wng cold, I did not set any; the fourth night being very 
inrarm, I caught about four hundred, the fiilh night I got two 
hundred. ' v 



3. Bees — to prevent them from fighting. To stop bees 
£rom fighting and robbing one another, break the comb of the 
robbers so that the honey will run down amon? them, and they 
wiUgo,to.workathorae. . 

•4. Bugs--* to preserve vines from bugs. The best remedy 
we hav6 tned-, is to plant onion seeds wiUi the cucumber — and 
afler the plants, ar^ up, to sprinkle ashes on every hill just 
before a fall of rain, which makes a ley, and kills the bugs, &c., 
aUoost injstantaneously ; the smell of the onions when up will 
keep l^e fiies off. We have adopted this method for a number 
of years, not only on our vines, but on vegetables such as" 
beetsv parsnips, &c. It promotes their grpwth and loosens the 
earth around the roots. Ashes sprinkled on young cabbages 
will also destroy worms and increase their growth. 

5. Another. Lay two shingles flat on each hill among ine 
plants; early in the moruing, and just before night, visit them 
«nd you will find plenty of bugs stickin'^ to the shingles on the 
other side— clap them together and the slaughter is sudden and 
immense. 



6. Cheap Paint for a Barn. An excellent and cheap 
i^ukt ion zongh wood vork Is mioo of six pounds of mt^tJS I 



^h, one pbt of linseed oil, and one pound of Infi^r duet et 

yello#1MfUle. r .,,,... 

7. Corn. Soak ycnir seed comuv eall^re. It deetroyi 
the wonn, is not relished by crows or by squirrels, and yields 
much more abundantly than when it is jplanted without. 



• ' •"• ' 



fi. Anqtrvs. Soak a few quarts of com in whiskey^ and 
scatter it over the fields' for the crOWs, who, aHer pairtal^ing one 
such meal, and gettmg pretty \hor6i»ghlY coi^fU^iViTSt nettft^ 
ret9nii»ituagain. 

9. Corn soAKCD FOR SwiNB. Soak eortitifff cn iii^ n tit ti eii^'' 
is produced^ and it will make excellent food for hogs. 

10. Caltes— keeping Calves with Sheep. We hate Often 
recommended the keeping of c^ilves with sheep, as we liavo 
foyind it an excellent plan, and highly approved of by others^ 
who have tried it. ' In this way there is less trouble; and 'the ' 
calves keep in fine condition upon the coarse part of the fodder * 
which the she^ leave. In such cases, calves are never afflicted 
with vermin^ and if any are on the'm b^foire, they Avill soon dis- 
appear after the calves are among sheep; 

11. Corn. Rule for measuring com In the eaf in 'a "crib:' 
Multiply the length, width, and depth of the bin together, and 
their product' by 4 1-2. Cut off the right hand figore, and the 
remaining fignres will be the number of buisheL of shelled 00)rn, 
and the ngure iit the right, the decimal of a boshisl; 

13. Cotts :— to prevent them chewing their haltelf. Tafce 
the scab from' the wart or issue on the inside of the teg, mb tiio 
halter thorodghly with that, and they will not be caught eheiv-' 
ing their halteK* very soon. I have trM peppet, tObSiMO, &e , 
but nothing to so goodpurpc^ as th^r own or kindred 'nrask. 

13. Cattle— feeding &c: If all the grain fed out to stock 
were chopt, a saving of at least 25 per cent, in the quantity 
consumed might be made. The cattle would thrive better, as 
th^ food would be converted info nutriinent without inaidng so- 
ykAeat a demahd upoit the digestive organs. 

14. Fowls — to fatten. Cbnfln'eyour fowls in a large and 
afHr^^rtclkmtirdl'and'feiBd^ent on bifokenliidMbo^ 



Itiger Uvin &.(iU)icrt»,placu)|? within .tKeix,.reacli. a x^uantitv.of. 
charcoal Ajrokeii into small pieces. Bpiied rice is also good. 

^5, Another. It is astonishing with what rapidity fowls 
increase when well fed^ kept in cbnUned crihs, and in a darkened 
room. Fed on a mixture of 4 lbs. of oatmeal, 1 of suet, and 
half a lb. of sugar, with milk for drink, five or six times a dav. 
in summer ; a dorking will add to its i^eighi 2 lbs. in a weekf 
sometimes 1 1-2 in 4 days. A young turkey will lay on 3 lbs 
a week, under the same treatment. 

15. Geese — feeding Geese, &c. An experiment has lately 
been tried of . feeding geese with turnips,, cu^up fine, and put 
into a trough with water. The eflect was, that six geese, 
weighirtg only nine pounds each, after three weeks, feeding with 
this food alone, weighed fifteen pounds eacli.. 

17. Grafting — time of Grafting. The most favorable 
time for grafting, is from tlie time the buds are bursting till tho 
tree is. in full foliage. Scions take well at this season, and 
being set soon after vegetation commences, they will attain a 
good growth. But though this.may be the most favorable time, 
yet the work may be attended to for a longer period, a& circum- 
stances require. It may be commenced the first of March, and 
continued till the first of August, When scions are set quite 
early, as the weather is cold and vegetation dormant, more care 
is necessary to ensure success. When scions are so late, they 
of course get a smaller growth, and are more liable to get win- 
ter-killed. 



18. Grafting — composition for. Take one part of taJlqW, 
two parts of bees* wax, and four parts of rosin. Melt the, 
whole together ; turn the mixture into water, and work it in the 
hands as the shoe-maker does his wax, to incorporate the par|B< 
The warmth of the hand will soon bring it to a proper consi^-,- 
«)icy when wanted for use, and. a little greafe*e will prevent its. 
adhering to the fingers. A small piece is broken off, flattened 
in the hand, and covered over the cleft or wound. If of the 
thickness of a sh'^Ung it will neither melt, crack, nor peel off. 

19. ' Horses — salting Horses,. ^q, A good lamp should be 
kept in a box by the side of every animal, without fear thatit 
will ever be taken in excess. 
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by t!ie propifetor of an extensive fivery stable, that he ha4 
experience of several years in feeding^ the yellow carrots to his 
horses, and that he considers them the most valuable articles 
for winter food that he ever used. He considers a peck of ca^ 
rots find a peck of oate worth more for a horse than half a 
bushel of outs. 

81. Horses — Marks of, &c. 

One white foot, buy him ; 

Two white feet, try him ; 

Three white feet, deny him ; 

Four white feet and a white nose, 

Take on his hide and throw him to the crows. 



22. Hens — feed with oats, &c. Hens will, it is said, be 
sure to furnish an extra quantity of eggs, if you deal to each 
about a gill of oats per. day . 

23. Hens — how tr» protect from vermin. A gentleman from 
Hanover requests us to state the fact, that pennyroyal wovei. 
in their nests, m]\ perfectly and certainly protect hens from 
vermin. He generally makes the nest entirely of this strong- 
scented herb. 



24. Hawks — to prevent their depredations. One or more 
Guinea hens in a flock of fowls it is said will eflfectu?lly pre- 
vent molestation from hawks. 



25. Insects in Orchards. Worms and inseetsjn orchards 
may be destroyed by allowing swine to run beneath the trees 
As fast as the wormy and immature fruit fails, tliey will eat 
them, worms and all. 



26. Manure fop Mtt^ons. The best is pigeon dung, anc 
from the use of this it is jaid the Persian frtiit derives its supe^ 
riority. Hen dung is probably next in value, and' after tliis 
guano which is the manure of sea fowls. 

27. Milk Spreading. This may be remedied by pressing 
the teat full of milk against a stone and rubbing it smartly. 

28. How TO save in feeding Horses. Bruise or crush 
your oats in a mill, or othsrwise, as convenient, and your horso 
will become fatter on half 'ts usual allowance than on double 
the quantity unprepared. 'If you cannot braise the oatS; ponr 
hot water on them and let them soak for a few hours 
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S9. To RENDER OLD AND BARREN OrcRARIW Tmiir^f AM* 

PRODUCTIVE. Eariy in the springf plough the entire opchard 
and enrich with a compost of manure, swamp^muek, hme and 
ship manure. Scrape off aJl the old bark with a deck-scraper, 
or a hoe, ground sharp. Apply half a bushe! of shecked time, 
and the same of tharcoal, round each tree. Apply then" soft 
soap or strong soap suds on the trunks and limbs as high aa a 
man can reach. While the trees are in full bloom, throw over 
them a good proportion of fine slacked lime. 

30. Ointment — for cattle. Excellent Ointment for cattle 
can be made by taking equal parts Venice turpentine and hogs* 
lard well beaten together. 

31 . Poison — cure for poison. It is said that a gill of melted 
lard poured down the throat ©f a sheep poisoned by eating'* lau- 
rel, a slitub that retains its foliage in winter, ana grows abun- 
dantly on the margin of some of our streams, and in mountain- 
ous districts, is a certain cure. 

Cattle are sometimes poisoned by eating the same shrub — 
would not the same remedy, in larger portions be equally 
efficient 1 

It is also stated that poison on the hands or other parts, occa- 
sioned by the running ivy, or poison vine, may be cared by 
rubbing the part affected a few times with hogs* lard. 

32. SojoNs. Every fruit-grower should get hi3.8cionsre»dy 
in due season. Wrap them in a moistened mat, or cloth, put 
them in a close box, and keep them in a cool cellar. We Ivave 
scions cut last October which we can keep in good condition till 
next fall. Keep the mat moist. If the scions mould it win do 
no harm. 



33. Salt for Stock. When animah are first tiirned to 
grass they need more s^lt than at other seasons ; at least we 
infer this, as they eat it more freely. 

34. Silkworms — noise disturbs them. A frie'nd of ours, 
who has had much experience in managing silkworms, says 
that noise disturbs them, especially at the time of moulding. 
The sound of a hammer, a burst of laughter, or \o\n\ talking 
disturbs them. . Their food should be gently laid down by iliem, 
not thrown on them. He uses as mucfi caution ii? Entering the 
rooms m approaching the cradle of a sick infant. 
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JAb- d«tai»«— how-to give them aa appetite. Give fo-yov. 
•haep pine iHwghs once or twice a week; they will crf4it6 
appetite^lNvevent dieeasoi And increase their health. 

36^. Seeds ^^ how to preserve, &c., for planting. Mix the 
seeds with clean sand, which should be occasiooally slightly 
moistened, to prevent the seeds from drying, and put in a coo! 
plaoeu The seeds of stone fruit should not become much dried 
mtemally. Expose them sufficiently to evaporate the externa, 
atmosphere, and pack as above. 

37. S wiN*r- substitute for riagiajs . A Mr. Tub , an English 
breeder of stock, has recommended a mode of dealing with 
these mischievous animals, which it is said may supersede the 
necessity of putting rings into their nose. , It consists simply 
of ■shavifigoiT, with a razor or sharp knife, the gristle on the top 
jf 4he noses of the young ; this place soon heab over, and the 
pigs are thus rendered incapable of rooting, 

•38. SufiixowER. It is said of this unomamental but intrin^ 
sic flower, that it is destined to become one of our most valua> 
ble agricultural products. One hundred pounds of the seed 
afiord forty pounds ef oU. The refuse of the seeds after 
expression furnishes an excellent food for cattle. From the 
leaves of the plant cigars are manufactured of singular qualities ; 
the stock affords a superior alkali,, and the comb of the seeds is 
a olieiice daifity for swine. 

39k Trees — setting trees. In setting trees, do not place 
them deep, and let the earth around them remain concave, that 
it may catch the water. 

40. Trees — to prevent young trees from becoming hide- 
bound* An excellent mode fci preventing young fruit trees 
from beeoming hidebound and mossy, and for promoting their 
health and growth, is to take a bucket of soft soap, and apply 
it with a brush or old cloth to the. trunks from top to bottom ; 
this cleanses the bark, and destroys tlie worms, or the eggs of 
mseets, and the soap becoming dissolved by rains, descends to 
ihe roots, and causes tiie tree to grow vigorously. 

41. Trees «— transplanting, &c. The trees to be removed 
are selected j the situations chosen, and the holes dug, while the 
^und is yet open, ia autumn* Then, just before the ground 
m £M»en, dig a trench at some distance around the tree to be 
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... ^ 
fieiQoVed, graddally uhnferminingr tt, and 1eaYfngf'iill:^tt ttaftt^ 
roots emb^ded in the ball of the earth ; the whole Mi » tkiMi 
left to freeze pretty thoToughly, (gtmerally till -snow covervthe*' 
ground,) when the ball of earth containing the tree is rolled 
upon a sled and transplanted to the hole previoasly prepared, 
where it is placed in its proper position : and as soon as the 
weather becomes mild, the earth is filled in aroond the bail 
On 'return of m-owth, Uie trees scarcely show any efiecu from 
being removea. 

43. Tries — bidding, &c. If stoekt are young . and mexy 
thrifty it will be in season to commence budding the first of 
August, for if they are set earlier they will be likely to stan 
the present season, and then liable lo be winter-killed/ In thia 
way some have suffered great loss for w^ant of expenenee. If 
trees be rather old and of slow grov/tb tkey should be budded 
the latter part of July ; but the better way is to put all eioeks 
in a very mrifty condition before budding or giaftnig» 

43. TaKicd — to form: new bark on t)ld trees. ** Scrape the 
loose bark, and apply a mixture of cow-dung and urine^ made 
into the consistency of paint. "Apply the mixture with a paint- 
brush. Thfs softens the old scaly bark, which peels off the 
foliowing^spring, and is suooeeded by fine new; smooth baik^" 

44. Planting Forest Trees; The best time for planting 
acorns, walnuts, as well as peaches, eherries, and other etone 
fruits, is }^ *\ie fall of the year as soon as they are ripe. If 
they are kept long after becoming thoroughly ripe, they are apt 
to lose their vegetative prindple. 

45. Trees — to keep away tlte Borer* Coalpit dnst I think 
has proved beneficial to my fruit trees, by placing a few 
ehovelsful about the roots of each tree; it keeps away the 
grass, prevents the borer from entering the barky and, wttfaat^ 

makes tin excellent manure. 



46. WheIt — rust in wheat. This seems to take place when 
it to nearly ripe, afler a hea^y shower of rain, succeeded by an 
intenoelv w^nn sun. The straw then bursts, and' the sap 
exudes. This is the cause of rust. Steeping the seed* in 
strong brine twelve hours, and then sifting lime ovev it^ ia tlm 
best preventive. 

47. Wcmif» AND Grvm. A mixtuM of salt and nltpelM^r 



^nilie^) in pmpQxtiun of eight parts of thefoim^ to one of Um 
lattw, sailed about the roots, will, it is said, destroy the 
worms, and greatly promote the liealth and thrift of the tree. 

FOR FARMERS' WIVES. 

48. Dairy Secrct. Have ready two pans in boiling water ; 
and- on the new millcxsoraiog to the dairy, take the hot pans out 
of the water, put the milk into one of them, and cover it with 
the other. This will occasion great^ugmentadon in the thick- 
neseandqnahty of the cream. . - • 

49. Eggs — preserving eggs. A Mr. Jayne, of Yorkshire, 
England^ obtaining a patent for the following receipt, for pre- 
serving eggs, which we think worthy of trial : 

One bushel of quick lime, 32 ounces of salt, 8 ounces of 
cr<tara of tartar. 

Mix the same together with as much water as will reduce 
the composition to consistency that .an egg wHen pat into it 
will swim. It is said eggs have been kept, in this way, sound^ 
for two years. 

50. Anothkr. Pat a layer of salt in the bottom of a jar, 
and aliek the eggs, point downwards, into the salt, and so on 
layer after layer. 

61. Cheese --*- to prevent its cracking. The best method to 
prevent this eracking of cheese, is to salt them in the milk, or 
after the cheese is formed, whioh may be done with much moie 
certainty th^n in the curd, which is a bad method. 

52. To PRESERVE Apples and Pears. Wipe the fruit dry, 
thmi take a varnished crock or wide-moiUh jar, at the bottom of 
wkich is to. be a layer of fine and' very dry ^and ; on this place 
a layer of fruit, and so alternately fruit and sand until the 
crock or jar is full. Put a thick coat of sand on the top, and 
place it in a dry place. Apples or pears thus treated will keep 
good all winter. 

' 53. Candles — how to make. Prepare your wicks aboii. 
half the usual size, wet with spirits of turpentine ; put them into 
the mm until dry ; then mould or -dip your candles. 

Candles thus made last longer, and give much clearer light 
In fact they are nearly or quite equal to sperm, in clearness of 
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54. Bacon • how to preserve. M&ke a lye of wwm athet, 

V «d boil it tUl it is strong . Dip each piece of the meat in it, 
let it dry, and hang it iu a smoke* house ; and bo insect will 
injure in, and the taste of the lye will not be perceived, even on 
the outside. 



55. Habcs— how to preserve. Mr. Robert Wilson, of Kati- 
ilekl, Conn., says he preserves his hams from flieb, &c., by 
packing them in oats. In the fall he mixes his oats with com 
and grinds them to make more ham. 



56, Insects — to destroy insects on hams. Tie up some 
flour of sulphur in a piece of muslin or fine linen, and with this 
the leaves of young shoots of plants should be dusted; or it 
may be thrown on them by means of a common swans^ down 
puif, or even by a dredging-box. 



57. lo DRIVE Anu avvax. lopteveiit this little intruder 
from committing depredations on your dairy, safes, &c., smoke 
the bottom of your dishes, or other vessels, over a fire of oak 
chips or limbs ; smoke empty vessels, and set your full ones iu 
them. You must repeat the process every day or two, which 
will probably, cause them to change their haunts. A small 
quantity of greeu bage, placed in the closet, will cause ants to 
disappear. 

58.. Casks — fonl casks made clean. Tainted wooden casks 
of every description may be rendered perfectly sweet and 
wholesome by washing therti with diluted sulphuric acid [oil of 
vitriol] and water, and afterwards with lime-water, and then 
pure water. 



59. Bekjt and Pork — a Pickle for. The following neccipt is 
strongly recommended. Six gallons water, 9 lbs. salt, coarse ^d 
fine mixed : 3 lbs. sugar ; 3 ounces saltpetre ; 1 ounce pearlash ; 
1 gal. molasses to every 6 gallons water. In making a larger or 
•inaller quskntitv of pickle, the above proportions are to be 
obMTved. Boil and skim the ingredients well. 
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SURE WAY TO GET RICH. 

Punctuality, industry, persevering, indefatigable attention to 
business is necessary. Persevering diligence is the philoso- ^ 
pher's stone, which turns everything to gold. Constant, regu- 
lar, habitual and systematic appli^tion to bosmefls mxtfSt, in 
time, if properly directed^ produce great results. The reason 
why men of superior judgment and powerful minds ofteiitimeo 
do not get rich, is an inclination for grasping too many kinds 
of business at the same time ^ the mind is therefore divided, 
and does not excel in forming new and original plans to accom- 
plish the object, but is lost in the multiplicity of plans for the 
v«iriou». kinds of business, without bringing any to maturity. 

RULES OF BATHING. 

1 Daily bathing is indispensable. First, that the skin may 
assist the lungs properly, in the great work of purifying the 
olood, and that our respiration may be easier and netter. Sec- 
ondly, that it may perform properly the work of perspiration. 
Thirdly, that it may transmit healthful sympathies tp the other 
parts of the system. Fourthly, to prevent diseaseQ of vttrious 
kinds. Fifthly,, to harden the system, and enable it to bear 
more easily the extremes of heat and cold. 

3. The cold bath — either the shower bath, the plunge in the 
tub, or stream or pond, or the sponge or hand bath— * is in gein- J| 

eral the most invigorating, besides being most accessible. 

3. By rising: suitable preoautions, almost, any person^ how- 
«veir deUcate or tender, may: leaim to use the cold Jiaith, bath 
with safety and advantage, in any of its forms. 

4. We i^iottld: endeavor Wl)athe when bo^ body and -p^ma 
are in the highest healthy state of vigor. 

5. We should never use^-the 4sold bath when the temperature 
of our bodies i& below the standard of health. A few degrees 
above are far more safe than a single degree below. 

6. We should never remain in the Water, or wet with the j^ 
water, any longer than is just necessary to secure the reietioa ^ 
or glow of warmth. 

7. The best, hour for cold bathing, in every form, is sbAut 
half way between breakfast and dinner ; but die hour of rittng, 
when more convenient, is by no means inappropriate. For the ^ 
warm or tepid bath, the hour of retiring for sleep is one of the 
best. 

8. We should seldom, if ever bathe immediately after eating 
a meal 



